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SURVEY OF THE WORLD 


The Republican Candidates—The Wilson-Harvey Correspondence— 
The Lawrence Strike— Various Items— Panama and the Canal —Mextco 
—South America— Ulster and Lancashite— Disorders in Portugal — Persta 
—The Chinese Revolution. 
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Two o’Clock Sunday Morning *~. . . -SCOTT NEARING 


Caprice (Poem) . . . + +. +. RALPH M. THOMSON 
The Great Arbitration Treaties . SENATOR ISIDOR RAYNER 
Southern Literature . ©. «© «© «+ “*’ « « ES NADAL 
The Lawrence Textile Strike. . . .DEMONT GOODYEAR 
What is the Matter With Our Army? . .LEONARD WOOD 
Popular Delusions About Immigration . . W. F. WILCOX 
The Supernatural Policing of Women ELSIE CLEWS PARSONS 
The Canticle of Fontebras (Poem) . . THOMAS WALSH 
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EDITORIALS BOOK REVIEWS 


Democratic Presidential Cendidates Under Western Eyes 
The Rockefeller Foundation A Maiden of Cathay 
Lincoln as a Greek God South Sea Tales 
West and the New East The Leaves of the Tree 
Canal Tolls History of Biclogy 

‘ No Dreadnoughts History of Geology 
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INCORPORATED 1852. 


Hanover Fire Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK. 


Sixtieth Annual Statement, January Ist, 1912. 





ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Ge i. cc eansbaleniaaedeut Oo. nen ehene 5 Ge Co vic coknccidentvccecensteenes $1,000,000.00 
FERS a per ee 1,129,473-00 Reserve for Re-insurance........+++++++++ 2,275,288.23 
L B . 4 Losses in Process of Adjustment.......... 254,847.86 
oans on Bond and Mortgage............ 3,500.00 || Reserve for Commissions and Other Claims 60,635.08 
Premiums in course of collection.......... oe cee. Gs BF ORres FOE TON Re 6ic cc kctscecscscedecese + « 45,000.00 
Interest Accrued and Unpaid Re-insurance. 36,942.25 ae 
. ‘ Total Lieeieies, including Capital..... $3,635,771-17 
Cash in Banks and in Office.............. 144,426.96 IE WITTE 5 vinci sinernceunet 1,182,411.88 
$4,818,183.05 . $4,818,183.05 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS - - §$2,182,41.188 


R. EMORY WARFIELD, President 


JOSEPH McCORD, Vice-President and Secretary WILLIAM MORRISON, Assistant Secretary 
JAMES W. HOWIE, General Agent. 


ELMER E. CAIN, Manager Metropolitan District. 


DIRECTORS, 


R. Emory Warfield, A. D. Straus, Clarence D. Newell, Arthur S. Walcott, Bebest | L. a tgeee *. 
Andrew F. Derr, George W. Stickle, Samuel J. Clarke, John F. Me ~' Edw: Ladd, Ji. 
Joseph T. Low Israel P. Pardee, James R. Harrison, Henry Sanford, Aitred” se ‘Matiing» 
William Allen Butler, Wm. H. Pe — Joseph McCord, Semnes f Clark, — C. Darte, 
Stuart G. Nelson, Charles A Shaw, George Cromwell, David P. Ayars, Horace C. Coleman, 


Frank P. Carpenter, Louis F. Dommerich, Benjamin Walworth Arnold, Edward Hunter Landon, 8. Davies Warfield. 


The real strength of an Insurance Company is in the conservation of its management, and the management of the 
Hanover is an absolute assurance of the security of its Policy. 


HOME OFFICE, HANOVER BUILDING, 34 and 36 PINE STREET, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 








62D ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
MORGAN G, BULKELEY, President 
LIFE, ACCIDENT, HEALTH AND LIABILITY INSURANCE. JANUARY 1, 1912. 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Real Estate ppg by foreclosure... $87,106.34 Reserve on Life, Endowment and Term 
i ny .<sthckesnssetiectes decks 500,000.00 DE os ndha te dis dashesiendetébeotbic $85,119,471 .00 
Cash on hand vad in Banks............ 4,249,448 .20 Special Reserve, not included above. 44.00 
i (tt tn Mrccctetandnedanenes 33,075,683 .42 Premiums paid in advance, and other 
Mortgages secured by Real Estate..... 50,750,952 .52 IR, a8 sree ns kuehedhens Went 705,923 .84 
Loans on Collateral .............eee0e8 882,944.97 Unearned Interest on Policy Loans..... 229,316.98 
“anne ee by policies of this com- DOOTREE. THRGR. ooo. ccvcccecscbevesccce 652,313.97 
oebenhesdbatsececevesoestesees 8,812,876 .60 Surplue reserved for special class of 
hisetent” due and accrued December 31, Policies and dividends to Policy- 
chnccdbdasn tdusthannesesrhunes 1,899,904 .54 holders payable on Demand ....... 3,261,756 .36 
Premiums in course of collection and Losses and Claims awaiting proof, and 
deferred Premiums ..........-+++.+. 1,974,645 .40 MOE FOE GEO ccccccccccscccccsesece 645,061 .08 
Market Value of Securities over cost, Unearned Premiums on Accident, Health 
less Assets not admitted ........+.+. 2,521,973 .23 and Liability Insurance ........+.. 2,285,060 .89 
Reserve for Liability Claims .......... 1,968,000 .00 
eo Surplus to Policyholders ............. 9,263,887 .10 
Total Assets ........cseeceeeeees $104,755,535 . 22 Wetee BA oc ccccccccescccss $104,755,535 .22 
INCOME DISBURSEMENTS 
PPUCMMBREES ccccccces ccvcccoseccescicoce $17,171,884 .03 Payments to Policyholders ............ sta.ape. 3s = 
Interest, Rents, etc.........+seeseeees 4,822,812.40 WE Sadcadstcbubineasd shtbsrcer esate 
All other Disbursements ...........++. 5,382.4 498, 30 
Total Income in 1911............ , $21,994, 696.43 Total Disbursements in 1911..... $18,503,263. 63.72 


The amortized value of the bonds as provided by the law of New York shows a value greater than the 
market value above given by $1,053 -00. 

Included in the liabilities above is $1,310,000.00 for dividends payable to policyholders in 1912; $100,000.00 
for death claims occurring in 1911 not reported to the Company at the date of this statement, and 000.00 
special reserve under Liability business for the additional protection of that class of policies, neither of which 
items has heretofore been included in the liabilities. 


GAINS DURING 1911 











in i TED. cctuncsdsenupenceedeass eeheeevetddeoesededdeseoncecesesestsoeeeesss $476,382.63 
Increase in Total BEE ck. cccdcccdddeccesedetedsondcceseccvececeesgeoeeseseseoccecseooecooosece 488,109.61 
PE I MUON 0 0.0.00 0:00:00.0.05:0650095066060065600000.0000s Co ceecerssnconscooncceaceceseoeeceesee 3,737,392 .26 
Tmerease im Reserwes for Policyholders ......cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccsccccccccccccceseessece 4,207,874. 22 
Tmorense im Life Imauramee im Feree .cccccccsccccccvcccvcccccccccccsccccccccecescsccoscvceecccese 11,601,982 .04 
Mien Of Tie Detialen, Fam, 1, WOOD cc cciccccccvsccccccccvccccescvcteecsccqccsscescesccscceesse 172,973. 
Life Insurance in Force, Jan, 1, 1918 ............ceec cece eee e cere ee ceeneeneeneeeeseeseesenseesees $315 toe soae8 
Paid Policyholders since organization Pp ae pp ee PERERA EE ees & 19,120,502 .62 
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NEW T. & T. CLARK PUBLICATIONS 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Sole Agents in_America 





The Religion of the Ancient Celts: 

By CANON MacCULLOGH, D.D. 
Its chief Topics are: The Celtic People 
Gaul and the Celts—The Irish Mytl 
Gods of the Brythons—The Cuchulainn Cycle—The 
Fionn Cycle—Gods and Men—Cult of the Dead—Primi- 
tive Nature Worship—River and Well Worship—Tree 
and Plant Worship—Animal Worship—Sacrifice—Tabu 
—Festivals—The Druids—Magic—Rebirth and Trans- 
migration—Elysium. 


A History of Creeds and Confessions of Faith 
in Christendom and Beyond 


By W. A. CURTIS, B.D., D.Litt. ( Edin.) Svo. $4.00 net. 
Its twenty-five chapters contain, inter alia, the full Texts 
of the Ancient Creeds in the various stages of their evo- 
iution, careful analyses with extensive extracts of the 
principal Modern Confessions, and a discussion of the 
Practical and Ethical Problems connected with the 
Creeds. 


Communion With God: The Preparation be- 


fore Christ and the Realization in Him. 

By DARWELL STONE, D.D., Principal of Pusey House, 

Oxford; and DAVID CAPELL SIMPSON, M.A., Lecturer at 

St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. Post 8vo. $1.50 net. 
\ clear and handy treatment of the subject for the use of 
those who are not experts. The contents include “The 
Preparation for Christianity in Ideas Outside Revealed 
Hebrew Religion’”-—“The Preparation Through Ideas in 
the Sphere of Revealed Hebrew Religion’”—“New Testa- 
ment Illustrations of Christian Communion with God.” 


Christ’s Message of the Kingdom: A Course 


of Daily Study for Private Students and for 
Bible Circles 


By A. G. HOGG, M.A., Professor of Mental and Moral 
Science in the Madras Christian College. 
Crown 8vo. In paper covers, 60c. net: 


At the Temple Church 


Sermons by the REV. H. G. WOODS, D.D., Master of the 
Temple; Hon. Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. New 
Volume of “The Scholar as Preacher” Series. 


Post 8vo. 
A Disciple’s Religion 
Sermons by the REV. W. H. HUTTON, D.D., Archdeacon 


$4.00 net. 
The Gods of 

















In cloth, 80c. net. 





$1.75 net. 








The Philocalia of Origen. A Selection 
of C sores Passages from the Works 
by St. Gregory and St. Basil of 
Caesarea. ° Translated into Eng- 
lish from the Text of Dr, Robin- 
son by the Rev. George Lewis, 

$3.00 net. 
Life’s Christ Places. By Rev. Joseph 
gnew, Dunbar. $1.25 net. 

Every place visited by Christ during 
His life on earth may be associated 
with an experience which has its 
counterpart in the life of a Chris- 
tian, and in this volume the author 
presents them in connected correla- 
tion. 

The Christian Doctrine of Man. By 
H. Wheeler Robinson, Tudor Raw- 
don College. $2.25 net. 

A general introduction to the sub- 

ject, giving a concise outline of its 

contents, with a discussion calcu- 
lated to arouse independent Meow <9 


Visions and Revelations. by Rev. 
J. T. Dean. $2.00 net. 

Discourses on the Anocalv-se. A 

popular exposition in the li_ht of the 

modern historical method. 


Authority in Religion. By Rev. 
J. H. Leckie. $2.00 net. 
Attempts to show that the theory 


which traces authority in religion to 
the direct, universal communion of 
God with man, involves recognition 
of the great “objective’’ forms in 
which authority presents itself as a 
fact of history and of experience. 


The Athanasian Creed in the Twen 


tieth Century. by K. O. P. Taylor. 
$1.50 net. 
A calm, unbiased, and thorough ex- 


amination of the Athanasian Creed. 

The Kingdom and the Messiah. lby 
t. F. Scott, D. D., author of “The 
F ourth Gospel.” $2.25 net. 

Some of God’s Ministries. Ly Wm. 
M, Macgregor, of St. Andrews 
United Free Church, Edinburgh. 
$7.75 net. 

A volume of notable sermons by the 

famous Edinburgh preacher. 


The Progress of Revelation. |}y Rev. 
A. Cooke, D.D., Oriel Professor 
of the Interpret ation of Holy Scrip- 
ture, Oxford. $1.75 net. 
A collection of sermons chiefly on 
the Old Testament to show how the 
high taith and teaching of the Old 
Testament traveled forward to meet 
the truth proclaimed by Christ. 


Chsiet and Christ’s Religion. By 
Helmes Dudden. Fetlow of Lin- 
oa College, Oxford. $1.75 net. 
These sermons deal more or less di- 
rectly with the various aspects of the 
person and work of our Lord and 
with leading principles of His teach- 
ing. 
The Earliest Life of Christ. lteing the 











Wiatessaron of Tatian. Written 
of Northampton, Canon of the Cathedral Church cf Peter- about A.D. 160. Literally Trans- 
borough. Post 8vo ft lated from the Arabic Version 

ost Svo. $1.75 ne and Containing the Four Gospels 
Contents: Religio Discipuli—Historical Commemora- ee ann teks a 
ntroduction anc otes. y the 
tion—Christ’s Call in the Church—Law and Life. New Rev. J. Hamlyn Hill, D.D.— $1.25 
volume of “The Scholar and Preacher” Series. _ 
aan of T. & T. Clark’s Books Sent Free by Post, upon Application. 


hese books for sale by all booksellers, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 





or will be supplied by 


153-157 Fifth Ave., New York 
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RARELY—IF EVER-DOES ANY 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Registered by the University of the State of New York 
offer such splendid, practical, pleasant and professional 
edvantages as that connected with 


St. John’s Riverside Hospital, Yonkers, N.Y. 


A high-grade, medium-sized, beautifully located in- 
stitution on the famous Hudson River, only 14 miles 
from New York City. Homelike surroundings. Graded 
course of study with diploma. Applications may 
made to the Superintendent. 

















GOVERNMENT POSITIONS |} 


A Civil Service Manual by Ewart, Field 
and Morrison prepares for the examina 
tions. 

Adopted by over 500 Business Colleges, 
Y. M. C. A.’s, and Public Evening Sehools, 
Three volumes with maps, $2.50 postpaid 
250 page Home Study Catalog free. Write to-day 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Mr. Field Dept. 306, Springfield, Mass, 

















CAMPING TOURS IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES 
For ladies and gentlemen. Address 
MITCHELL-PERTERSON CAMPS, 
4326 Pine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





CAMP CHAMPLAIN, Mallett’s Bay, Vermont 

For boys who enjoy camp life »plendid y situated on sheitered bay on Lake 
Champlain 8 miles from Buriington ijl land and water sports. Mo or boat. 
Scenery superb. Careful supervision by college counsellors. Camp 
physician. Under the auspices of Berkeley Schvol, New York. ‘Phone 
connection. Address | C'’ark Read, Berkeley Schvol, New York. 


A. DIVISION BY L 
DIV A: LET PRICE 50 CENT 

The most unique mental diversion extant! Mental arith- 
metic of the Alphabet. Adapted to parties or for indi- 
vidual amusement. Just the thing for convalescents and 
*“‘shut-ins. W. _H. VAIL, Originator and Publisher, 141 
Second Avenue, Newark, A J. 








DROP A POSTAL 
BARGAINS IN 


BOOKS 


Send now for our Clearance Catalogue No. 
57, containing Lists of the very NEWEST 
publications. Thousands of brand new books 
of Publishers’ Remainders at prices cut in 
halves and quarters, including Literature, 
Science, History, Travel, Biography and Fic- 
tion. 


THE TABARD INN BOOK COMPANY 
126 Geuth 18th Street - - Philadelphia 











Just Published 


CHINA 


Social and Economic Conditions 


Articles by well known authors and au- 
thorities on Chinese Affairs including Dr. 
Arthur H. Smith, Putnam Weale, Frederick 
McCormick, and several Chinese writers— 
Discussions of the political situation in Man- 
churia .and the possibility of establishing a 
Republic. 

Price, $1.00, paper; $1.50, cloth 
American Academy of Political and Social Science 








West Philadelphia P.O. Philadelphia, Pa. 
FRUIT AND 


TREES: oinanenta 
SHRUBS, VINES 


EVERGREENS 
HERBACEOUS PLANTS 


Everything that a successful 
nursery should offer 
THE ELM CITY NURSERY CO. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


SEND FOR I912 CATALOG 











WELKOM WARMER VS, WOT WATER BAG 


NO WATER 
TO HEAT 


NO RUBBER 


Welkom Warmer Outfit 


The only modern, safe and effective substitute for 
the antiquated Hot Water Bag. 

It is made of Metal and heated within one minute 
by simply lighting a tube, containing a blazeless and 
smokeless fuel generating a uniform heat lasting over 
two hours at a cost of less than one cent. Will last 
for years. 

It is curved to fit any portion of the body and 
weighs less than 5 ounces. 

Endorsed by the medical profession as very effective 
in cases of Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Lumbago, ete. 

Everybody should have one in their home. 

Complete outfit including 10 tubes of fuel sent pre- 
paid upon receirt of e 

Write today for folder explaining the merits of this 
wonderful new device. 


WELKOM WARMER MFG. CO. 


Dept. K, 108 Fulton St., New York. 
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NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


87 MIL.K STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ALFRED D. FOSTER, President 


SIXTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
December 31, 1911 


ASSETS 


Bonds and. Stocks, market value $34,401,793.00 
Real Estate ; ++... 1,047,346.47 
Loans on Mortgage 11,862,700.00 
Loans on Collateral Security 

Loans on Policies and Premium Notes 

Interest and Rents, due and accrued 

Net Outstanding varmueeed s 
Cash in Banks : : 672,130.35 


$58,440,118.63 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve at Massachusetts Standard $50,997,458.47 
Death and Endowment Claims Reported and Awsiting | ee 293,505.07 
Reserve for Unreported Death Claims 

Reserve for Equalization of Mortality and Daysetintes of Assets..... : 

Premiums paid in Advance 

Commissions and Expenses Accrued 

Insurance Taxes, payable in 1912 

Distribution of Surplus Accrued 

Distribution of Surplus Apportioned Dec. 31, 1911, payable in 1912 .... 

NET SURPLUS 4,581,306.98 


$58,440,118.63 


Increase in Assets 

Increase in Net Surplus 

Increase in Insurance Paid for 

Increase in Insurance in Force 

Total Insurance in Force , e- +. . 232,817,732 


E. W. ALLEN, Manager, 220 Broadway. 
L. E. BALDWIN, Manager, 141 Broadway. 
CHAS. H. STRAUSS, General Agent, 200 Fifth Avenue. 
PARKER & HINKLEY, General Agents, Buffalo. 
C. M. HENDERSON, General Agent, Rochester. 
HENRY P. WICKES, General Agent, Syracuse. 
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tours. Spring & Fall. Next 

to Italy Apr. 20, $540. Best 

Small party. Further particu'ars 
Miss M. RUDD, Norwich, Ct. 


STEAMSHIP TICKETS 


Write for hook n ) rate< and sailings for all lines; man. 


J, HOWARD EAGER, %. 3. “hgent, 303 ¥. Charles Street, Baltimore, Md, 


EUROPE VIA MEDITERRANEAN Q8t=N7 


Sprin, ane summer tours. 14th year. Booklet with maps. 
JOHNSON TOURS, 210 E. Preston St., Baltimore, Md. 


WORTH-WHILE : 


f Europe 15 weeks 











EUROPE Ebest Way to Travel at Moderate Cost 
and Orient Send for Booklet 
J. P. Graham, ideal 





GREECE TO SCOTLAND {'s"\,..c2iue over, oes 

* Co-operative system worth 
knowing. (12th year.) High Grade, Select, Educational, 
Splendid Leadership. EUROPE $225 and up. Small-party 
organizers wanted. Easy to enroll for us. Prof. Cora 
Steele- Libby, Spartanburg, 8. C 


GOLDEN RULE TOURS 


‘Small parties. 
includin 


W. Van 





IDEAL 
IRIPS 
June sailings to southe:n and northern ports 
Scandinavia and Russia. 2sth year, 

EUSEN, 542 West i24th Street. New York. 


EUROPEAN ART EPOCHS 


Small party sailing June 15th, Greece, Italy, and the 
North, Two eee as leaders. Do not confuse this 
tour with others;.there’s a difference. Ask for plan. 
THE MAINE TOUR, Orono, Maine. 








Allen Palestine Party 
Egypt and Europe. 15th Oriental Tour 
March 21. 80to 101 days. $475-$750. 
Also 25th European Tour next Summer, 
Rev. Ray Allien, D. D., Rochester, N. Y- 


* Bermuda! 


BY FASTEST STEAMER 
Record Trip 39 hours 35 minutes. 
BY NEWEST STEAMER (Built 1904) 
by only Steamer Landing Passengers and Baggage Ii- 
rectly on the Dock in Hamilton Without Transfer. 
S. S. BERMUDIAN 
SAILS EVERY WEDNESDAY 1:1 A. M. 
twin’ Screw, 10,518 tons displacement, 
Double Bottom, Wireless Telegraph. 


Suites de Luxe, with Private Bath. 
by Bermudian and 


For illustrated 





Bilge Keels, 
No steerage. 
Orchestra. Tickets 
Arcadian are interchangeable. 
pamphlet apply to A. E. OUTER 
BRIDGE .. Agents Quebec S. S. Co., Ltd., 29 
Broadway, New York; THOS. COOK & SON, 245 and 
2389 Broadway; 264 and 553 sth Av., N. Y.. or any 
Ticket Agent, 





THE PILGRIM TOURS %3.2° 


“A TOUR FOR sVenraewe = te 
Attractive Spring Trips to the Mediterranean 
For Booklet of European Tours address 
306 Washington Street, Boston 
Raymond & Whitcomb Co, Agents, ducyn “Detroit, ' San’ “Keoneisce 


burgh Detroit, San Francisco 


SELECT 
SWITZERLAND 


For Your Vacation and Save Money, 
Let Us Show You How This Is Possible. 
Send for our TRAVEL LETTER NO. A3, Illustrated Lit- 
erature, Maps and Hotel Guide. All Free. 
Use Our Service and Save Money. 
SWISS FEDERAL RAILROAD, 
241 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 





‘OAK COURT HOTEL 
LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY. 
\ family hotel notable for a quiet air of domesticity 
amd homelike atmosphere. 


E. E. SPANGENBERG, Manager. 


VIRGINIA FARMS AND HOMES 


FREE CATALOGUE OF SPLENDID BARGAINS. 
B. B. CHAFFIN & CO.. Inc.. Richmond. Va. 


ESTATES farms, dwellings for sale or rent in 

beautiful Lakeville. Scenery unsur- 

passed anywhere... Buy before property advances, 
Apply to J. Spencer Voorhees, Lakeville, Ct. 


A PAIR OF ANGORA GOATS FOR SALE 


Two girls would like to sell to a kind family their team 
of full blooded, snow white, thoroughly broken, 4-year-old 

et Angora Goats which they have taken entire charge of 
since they owned them three years ago, together with 
double harness and large wagon in good condition—all for 
$50. An ideal present for children and costs almost am | to 
keep. Address H. H., care The Independent, 130 Fulton 
street, New York. 














39205 THE BEST WAY 
CESSTEES The,ure ot tne, INDIVIDUAL 
= — increased the attendance at 


; 2 50 for your: church. Send for illus- 
~~ ‘trated perce list. 

INDIVIDUAL OMMUNION eg co. 
1701-1703 Chestnut Street ladelphia 


BRONZE MEMORIAL TABLETS 
JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 West 27th 
Street, New York. W rite for illustrated booklet. Free. 
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NEW YORK TO-DAY 
CHICAGO TO-MORROW | 


Distance is annihilated. Chicago is only a night from New York. Business 
suspended in New York at 4.00 P. M. to-day is taken up in Chicago at 9.00 
A. M. to-morrow. There is no loss of time. You leave with the sunset on 
the Hudson to-day and arrive with the sunrise on Lake Michigan to-mor- 
row. The intervening gap is bridged by the 


“PENNSYLVANIA SPECIAL” 


The going is as comfortable as a night at a hotel There is no lack of con- 
venience. The appointments are complete. The steel Pullmans are safe. 
You may work or play, read or rest, and you walk out of the Chicago 
station in the morning as fresh as if you had spent the night in your New 
York apartments. 

Leaves Pennsylvania Station at 4.00 P. M., Hudson Terminal at 3.55 P. M. 
Arrives Chicago 8.55 A. M. 


Leaves Chicago 2.45 P. M. Arrives New York 9.40 A. M. 


Pennsylvania Railroad 


For tickets, delivered at home, office, or hotel; for Pullman reservations and any informa- 
tion, apply to CITY TICKET OFFICES: 263 Fifth Avenue (Corner 2oth Street), 501 Fifth 


Avenue (at 42d Street), 461 Broadway (Corner Grand Street), 170 Broadway (Corner Maiden 
Lane), 111 est r2sth Street. 
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Linen Dress Fabrics 
At **The Linen Store” 


Our collection of Dress and Suiting Linens embraces many 
new and exclusive weaves in Tweeds, Homespuns, Crashes, Eta- 
mines, Ramies, Auto Linens in Jasper and Black and White effects. 


Reg. Trade Mark 


Yarn-dyed Dress Linen, all colors, 36 inches wide, at 5oc yd. 

Austrian Linen (yarn-dyed), all colors, 35 inches wide, at 50c yd. 

Yarn-dyed Suiting Linen, all colors, 36 inches wide, at 65c¢ yd. 

French Dress Linen (light weight), all colors, 47 inches wide, at 65c yd. 

Yarn-dyed Etamine (medium weight), all colors, 36 inches wide, at 85c yd. 

French Linen Crash (rough weave), all colors, 47 inches wide, at 85c yd. 

Natural Color Linens and Crashes, Shrunk Holland Linens in light, medium 
and rough’effects, 25c to $1.00 yd. 

Fancy Suiting Linens in Tweeds, Homespuns, Black and White, Gray and 
White and Gun Metal effects, 55c¢ to &5c yd. 

Auto Linens, plain and striped designs, 54 inches wide, $1.25 to $1.50 yd. 

White Linens, French, Austrian, Italian, Dutch (hand-loom), Belgium-and “Old 
Bleach” in the various qualities and widths to meet all requirements. 


Samples of any of the above lines mailed free on request. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 3o.Avenne and sth 








“VIYELLA” 


FLANNEL 


 §$pring 1912 
GA more effective and larger range of new designs 
than ever shown before, including Plain Colors, 
Stripes, Roman Effects, Fancy Figures, 
Tartan Plaids. 
@“Viyella” can be obtained at the leading retail 
stores. 
@Look for the name “Viyella” on the selvedge. 
AVOID IMITATIONS 


Does Not Shrink 
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Survey of the World 


Senator La 

suffering from 
work” 
breakdown, will take a two weeks’ “rest 
cure.” Coming hard upon the incident 
of the Senator’s speech before the Peri- 
odical Publishers’ Association at Phila- 
delphia, this announcement may well be 


Follette, 
“over- 


The Republican 
Candidates 


Mr. La Follette’s way of taking himself- 


out of the contest, where his chances 
were more than ever hopeless. The Wis- 
consin man’s Philadelphia speech, which, 
with its numerous repetitions, consumed 
over two hours, was concluded long after 
midnight, February 2-3, and had a most 
depressing effect upon the diners, most 
of-whom withdrew from the banqueting 
hall. The Senator repeated his familiar 
assault upon the “money trust,” and, this 
time, the press as well; the latter for a 
lack of independence and sincerity. “The 
toastmaster, Mr. Seitz of the New York 
World, said upon the conclusion of the 
Senator’s diatribe that he would not try 
to defend American newspapers against 
a “foolish, wicked and untruthful” at- 
tack. Mr. La Follette’s repetitious de- 
nunciation of the newspaper press was 
coupled with praise for the free maga- 
zines, and followed much shorter ad- 
dresses by Mayor Blankenburg of Phila- 
delphia and by Governor Wilson, both 
of whom received enthusiastic welcome. 
Even before the Philadelphia deé- 
bacle, Mr. La Follette’s cause was losing 
ground. Mr. Roosevelt has been gath- 
ering in the insurgent’s friends. Accord- 
ing to Alexander H. Revell, chairman 
of the Roosevelt National Committee : 
“the exigencies of the country will ultimately 
so appeal to the patriotism of Colonel Roose- 
velt that all considerations will be swept aside.” 
All Mr. Roosevelt’s considerations, that 


and a_ nervous’ 


is, for a Democratic Representative from 
Texas, James L. Slayden, introduced in 
Congress on January 29 a resolution, 
which was recognized three days later as 
a facsimile of the resolution adopted by 
the House in 1874, when General Grant 
was a candidate for a third Presidential 
term. The resolution affirms the opinion 
that the third term is contrary to our re- 
publican tradition, and that 
“any departure from this time-honored cus- 
tom [fof retiring the President after a second 
term] will be unwise, unpatriotic, and fraught 
with peril to our free institutions.” 
The resolution has been referred to the 
House Committee on Election of Presi- 
dent, Vice-President and Representa- 
tives. In 1874 the corresponding resolu- 
tion was passed by a vote of 144 to 14. 
If voted again it would have no legal 
value, but only such force as belongs to 
an expression of Congressional opinion. 
Speaking in Columbus on January 
30, Mr. Taft exprest confidence in Re- 
publican victory in November. There 
were three reasons why the party should 
be returned to power. The administra- 
tion had “done reasonably and fairly 
well” and deserved a vote of confidence; 
the administration was “progressing and 
would put in operation all the necessary — 
legislation that is progressive’; finally, 
the administration “was not chasing 
chimeras and unsettling the foundaticis 
of government.” His administration was 
attacked because it had enforced the 
trust laws, and thereby “forfeited the 
support of business.” At Akron and 
elsewhere the President, who was recov- 
ering from a severe cold, repeated his 
optimistic declarations and aggressive 
defense of his policies, Charles D 
Hilles, on February 1, issued an author- 
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ized statement to the effect that “Presi- 
dent Taft’s nomination in June is as cer- 
tain as anything can be,” and his re- 
election equally certain. Mr. Taft’s 
friends assert that as time goes on he 
gains strength with the country, and that 
it would be suicidal for the President's 
party to go before the country on any 
other issue than that of the Taft admin- 
istration. They are cheered also by the 
vote of the New York County Republi- 
can organization (582 against 8) to sup- 
port the President for re-election. At 
the meeting of the New York committee 
Mr. Roosevelt’s praises of Mr. Taft in 
1908, when he considered him the best 
fitted man in the country for the Presi- 
dency, were quoted amid cheers and 
laughter. At St. Louis the Republican 
city committee has rescinded its vote in 
favor of Mr. Roosevelt. It is said that 
the President means to abandon his pol- 
icy of neutrality as to the Roosevelt can- 
didacy. 
af 


The Wilson-Harvey a 


January 30 a 
w York newspa- 
per published the 

letters exchanged by Governor Wilson 
and Colonel Harvey, editor of Harper's 
IVeekly, after the latter learned from Dr. 
Wilson that in his opinion the Weekly's 
support was damaging. Col. Henry 
Watterson said of the Governor that if 
he had “one spark of honorable sensibil- 
ity” he would require the publication of 
these “abject letters.” The letters signed 
by Governor Wilson have not imprest 
most readers as they seem to have im- 
prest the Louisville editor, and in some 
quarters it is declared that the candi- 
(late’s position is improved by the whole 
controversy. On December 21 Governor 
Wilson wrote to say that his mind is “a 
one-track road, and can run only one 
train of thoughts at a time.” He had an- 
swered the question put to him by 
Colonel Harvey as to the effect of his 
editorial support “simply as a matter of 
fact and of business,” without express- 
ing his “sincere gratitude” for the edit- 
or’s “generous support.” “Forgive me 
and forget my ananners,” the letter con- 
cludes. Colonel Harvey wrote, in reply, 
that “whatever little hurt” he felt in con- 
sequence of the Governor’s “unexpected 
peremptoriness of attitude” was wholly 
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eliminated by the 
this letter. 

“The real point at the time of our inter- 
view was, as you aptly put it, one simply ‘of 
fact and of business,’ and when you stated the 
fact to be that my support was hurting your 
candidacy and that you were experiencing dif- 
ficulty in finding a way to counteract its harm- 
ful effect, the only thing possible for me to do, 
in simple fairness to you no less than in con- 
sideration of my own self-respect, was to re- 
lieve you of your embarrassment, so far as 
it lay within my power to do so, by ceasing to 
advocate your nomination. 

“That, I think, was fully understood between 
us at the time, and, acting accordingly, I took 
down your name from the head of the Week- 
ly’s editorial page some days before your let- 
os written. ‘That seems to be all there is 
OT 1f. 

Governor Wilson’s next letter added ex- 
pressions of regret at the manner in 
which he exprest his attitude, saying: “I 
am very much ashamed of myself, for 
there is nothing I am more ashamed of 
than of hurting a true friend, however 
unintentional the hurt.” Replying, 
Colonel Harvey assured the Governor 
that there was left in him “no particle of 
personal rancor or resentment.” In 
reply to Colonel Watterson’s strictures 
and charges Governor Wilson declared 
last week that neither he nor any one at 
his request asked the Kentuckian to raise 
money for his campaign. “I am only 
sorry to have to regret a friendship, 
which, while it lasted, I found interesting 
and enjoyable.” In reply to an inquiry 
Governor Wilson said he preferred to 
have this statement stand as above, 
rather than “to regret the loss of a 
friendship,” etc. The manager of Gov- 
ernor Wilson's campaign asked “what be- 
came of the money which Colonel Wat- 
terson admits he collected” for the cam- 
paign fund. “Certainly I never received 
any of it,” he continued. Colonel 
Watterson himself, on his way to Flor- 
ida, exprest disgust at the spectacle of 
“Wilson and Harvey weeping upon one 
another’s bosom.” 

a 


“gracious words” of 


The disorder at 
Lawrence, Mass., 
discussed in a con- 
tributed article published in this issue, 
and also (in this department) in THE 
INDEPENDENT Of last week, brought to 
the city on January 29 troop trains and 
trolleys carrying twelve more companies 


The Lawrence Strike 
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of infantry and two troops of cavalry. 
This reinforcement followed a day of 
rioting, in the course of which an Italian 
woman was shot to death in somewhat 
mysterious circumstances. Part of the 
Lawrence disorder may be laid to the 
fact that the saloons are running full 
blast, in spite of the gravity of the situa- 
tion. On February 2 four inmates of.a 
Syrian lodging house were murdered 
and their bodies mutilated, two of the 
victims being women. Apparently the 
murders have no connection with the 
strike, but at first it was reported that 
these persons were French-Canadian 
operatives who had. returned to work, 
and there was great indignation in the 
I‘rench-Canadian quarter, and threats of 
retaliation, for race feeling has devel- 
oped among the workers, the Franco- 
Belgian, Canadian and English-speaking 
strikers having weakened, while the 
Syrians, Armenians, Poles, Russians 
Italians and Lithuanians have refused to 
return to the mills. It is said that exor- 


bitant rents, charged by the American 
Woolen Company for lodging in tene- 


ments which they themselves control, 
provoked the strike-———Charged with 
being an accessory to the murder of the 
Italian woman, Ettor, the strike leader, 
and Octuro M. Giovanniti, also of New 
York, and Ettor’s right-hand man, were 
arrested last week by the State Police: 
They are held without bail for a hearing 
on February 9. A striker named 
Rami was mortally wounded, apparently 
with a bayonet, in a scuffle in the Syrian 
quarter, January 30. Next night a vis- 
itor from a nearby town was mortally 
wounded in the same manner.—— 
Charged with conspiracy in connection 
with the alleged “planting” of dynamite 
‘n the homes of strikers, John J. Breen, 
an undertaker and a member of the 
Lawrence School Committee, was bound 
over to the grand jury, February 2, 
under bail of $2,000 each on two counts. 
Six Syrians arrested in the case have 
been set at liberty——It was asserted 
at Los Angeles on January 30 that Bert 
H. Franklin, the detective employed by 
Darrow, indicted counsel for the Mc- 
Namaras, and accused of bribing jurors, 
would make a clean breast. Franklin 
tells newspaper men that he will never 
go to the penitentiary. Darrow, mean- 
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while, has been arraigned, and _ has 
pleaded not guilty of bribery. Numer- 
ous subpenas have been issued in the 
Indianapolis investigation of the dyna- 
miting cases. Thirty or more indict- 
ments were voted last week, and more 
will be returned this week——The 
United Mine Workers, meeting at Indi- 
anapolis, voted, on January 31, to con- 
demn the action of Judge A. B. Ander- 
son, of the Federal Court, in ordering 
Detective W. J. Burns released while 
under kidnapping charges, and to ask 
Congress to investigate and to remove 
the judge from office. Only three of the 
1,100 delegates opposed the resolution. 
The national convention of miners ad- 
journed sine die February 2, after re- 
ceiving a report from the scale commit- 
tee showing that the operators refuse all 
demands for increased wages and im- 
proved mining conditions. The commit- 
tee is directed to continue negotiations 
A compromuse is hoped for. 


& 


The President sent to 
Congress on February z 
a message on Alaska 
and the public domain. He urges the 
establishment of a Bureau of National 
Parks, and for Alaska the construction 
of a Government railroad and the estab- 
lishment of a commission form of gov- 
ernment. Mr. Taft would have one-half 
the commission elected and the -other 
half appointed by the President. A leas- 
ing system is proposed for Government 
coal and phosphate lands in Alaska, and 
in the United States, and the President 
wceuld modify the reclamation laws in 
favor of the genu‘ne homesteader. Fol- 
lowing a suggestion of Secretary of the 
Interior Fisher, the President declares 
that the control of water power sites 
should remain in the Federal Govern- 
ment.——Mr. Taft urges, in his mes- 
sage, an inquiry by a Federal commis- 
sion, into the high cost of living, and also 
an international conference on the sub- 
ject. He urges, no less, the establish- 
ment of a Federal commission on indus- 
trial relations, and ‘‘a re-examination of 
our laws bearing upon the relations of 
employer and employee,” with a scrutiny 
of State laws and foreign laws looking 
toward regulation and amelioration. 


Various Items 
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——The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion is about to prosecute express com- 
panies for overcharging shippers. The 
State Railroad Commission of Indiana 
is cutting down the gross earnings of 
the express companies on intrastate busi- 
ness by 15 per cent. 
s 
President Arose- 
Panama and the Canal mana, of Panama, 
has begun the six 
months’ vacation which, the Supreme 
Court says, will enable him to be a can- 
didate for re-election. Federico Boyd, 
second Vice-President, declined to be the 
head of the Government during his ab- 
sence, and the place has been taken by 
Third Vice-President Chiari, It is 
said at Washington that the House com- 
mittee which has been taking testimony 
concerning the Panama Canal will ask 
for a passage rate of $1 a ton and is op- 
posed to any discrimination in favor of 
American ships. Senator Bristow has 
introduced a bill providing that the 
charges shall be $1. a ton for foreign 
ships, 50 cents for American ships (not in 
the coastwise trade), which shall con- 
sent to be used by the Government as 
auxiliary cruisers in time of war, and 25 
cents for American coastwise ships. A 
committee of the New York Chamber of 
Commerce has reported resolutions ask- 
ing for a charge of $1 per ton and de- 
claring that discrimination in favor of 
American ships is forbidden by existing 
treaties. A prominent citizen of Pan- 
ama replied in a local newspaper to an 
article, attacking Panama, which was re- 
cently published in the capital of Colom- 
bia. Whereupon Colombia’s confidential 
agent in Panama prepared and circu- 
lated, last week, a printed statement 
highly offensive to the people of Pana- 
ma. A mob assembled in front of his 
residence and hooted him and his coun- 
try. He was protected by the police. 
President Gomez, of Cuba, has been 
advised to ignore the claims of Great 
Britain, France and Germany for dam- 
ages on account of property losses while 
the island was held by Spain. Sefior 
Bustamente, chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations and a 
student of international law, asserts that 
the claims are absurd and that Cuba will 
neither pay what is demanded nor sub- 


_ Revolts in Mexico 
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mit the dispute to arbitration. The 
after section of the battleship “Maine,” 
which was not injured by the explosion. 
has been floated. In March it will be 
towed out to sea and buried there, with 
appropriate ceremonies. The after tur- 
ret has been given to Havana. It will be 
set up as a monument in a public park. 
& 

The Maderist garri- 
son of Juarez, about 
300 men, mutinied on 
the 31st ult. and took possession of the 
city in the name of Emilio Vasquez Go- 
mez, formerly a member of De la Barra’s 
Cabinet and a candidate for the Presi- 
dency. These men imprisoned their 
commander, Colonel Estrada, and the 
chief of police, looted the shops, and de- 
stroyed the railroad tracks south of the 
city. During the riots eight persons 
were killed. Three of these were Amer- 
icans. Many of the residents fled across 
the river boundary to El Paso. The mu- 
tineers issued a long proclamation, de- 
nouncing Madero and nominating Gomez 
for Provisional President. Madero, they 
say, has not kept his promises. The im- 
mediate cause of the revolt in Juarez is 
said to have been the discharge of sev- 
enty of the Maderist soldiers, and the 
failure to pay any of them more than 
half the wages due. On the 2d inst., in 
the city of Chihuahua, ninety rurales. 
about one-third of the garrison, revolted 
and forced the authorities to release from 
prison Antonio Rojas, a supporter of 
Emilio Gomez. General Orozco com- 
manded those who remained loyal. In 
a three hours’ fight fourteen men were 
killed, and one of them was Orozco’s 
cousin. Rojas and the mutineers went 
to the hills. Orozco did not lead a force 
of soldiers to Juarez, but went with four 
or five companions to seek a compromise. 
The negotiations in Juarez consumed 
half a day, and a settlement was reached. 
The Juarez mutineers left the city on a 
special train, on the 4th, and the author- 
ity of the Madero Government was re- 
stored. But the garrison at Casas 
Grandes revolted, in the interest of 
Gomez, and there was evidence of dan- 
gerous unrest thruout the State of Chi- 
huahua. On this account, and because 
Madero was unable to subdue the Zapa- 
tists, our Government prepared to assem- 
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ble 15,000 men on the border. The 
Zapatists had captured an American 
named Robinson, the manager of a mine 
in the south, and Madero, it was said, 
had told the American Ambassador that 
he could not protect Americans. All the 
cavalrymen in Texas, about 4,000, were 
ordered to the border. There had been 
plenty of fighting in Morelos. At least 
200 Zapatists had been killed, but the 
bandit army could not be restrained. 
Nearly 2,000 of Zapata’s men menaced 
the city of Cuernavaca, which, at the end 
of last week, was still in danger. Zapata 
said he was fighting for control of the 
whole. country, and would not be satis- 
fied with the State of Morelos. Madero 
had repeatedly fooled him, he added, and 
he desired to overthrow the Madero 
Government. The Zapatists captured 
and looted railway trains. On the 2d 
they fired upon a White Cross automo- 
bile, and killed a physician who was in 
it. It was thought in Washington that 
‘the Madero Government, unable to cope 
with Zapata in the south, was menaced 
in the north by great discontent which 
might cause a new revolution. 
x 


Details have been added 
South America to the first brief report 

of the lynching of ex- 
President Eloy Alfaro and other revolu- 
tionist leaders at Quito, on the 28th ult. 
The ex-President, with General Flavio 
Alfaro, General Paez, General Serrano 
and Medardo Alfaro, had been taken 
from Guayaquil, to save them from the 
mob that had killed General Montero. 
They arrived at Quito at 4 a. m. on the 
28th and were placed in the penitentiary. 
The same day a mob of 5,000 attacked 
the prison. The soldiers on guard de- 
fended it for a time and killed several 
of the assailants, but at last they were 
compelled to yield. The mob tore down 
the prison walls, dragged out the prison- 
-ers, killed them, and burned the bodies 
in the street. In addition to those already 
named, several other prisoners were 
lynched, one of these being Colonel 
Coral, the editor of a radical newspaper. 
General Leonidas Plaza, commander of 
the Government’s forces, has been 
stricken down with yellow fever, and a 
great epidemic of this disease appears to 
be at hand in Guayaquil. 
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There is still danger of a 
conflict between Orangemen 
and Home Rulers on Feb- 
ruary 8, when Winston Churchill, First 
Lord of the Admiralty, is to speak at 
Belfast, but the tension was somewhat 
relieved when Mr. Churchill, in a letter 
to the Marquis of Londonderry, chair- 
man of the Belfast Unionist Council, 
agreed not to speak in Ulster Hall, the 
Unionist headquarters. He added, how- 
ever, that he would speak elsewhere in 
Belfast on that date and if there was any 
rioting the responsibility for it would 
rest on Lord Londonderry. In_ reply 
Lord Londonderry acknowledged that 
the main objection of the Unionist Coun- 
cil was removed by the determination 
“to hold your meeting outside the district 
which passionately resents your action. 

At the same time, having regard 
for the intense state of feeling create:| 
by your proposed action, the Ulster 
Unionist Council cannot accept any re- 
sponsibility with reference to your visit 
to Belfast, and they do not desire to give 
any assurance they might be unable to 
fulfill.” Lord Londonderry’s letter also 
alluded to Winston Churchill’s father. 
Lord Randolph Churchill, who in this 
same Ulster Hall denounced Gladstone’s 
Home Rule bill and declared “Ulster will 
fight and Ulster will be right.” Mr. 
Churchill, in replying to Lord London- 
derry, says on this point: 

“Your Lordship has claim, to which I bow, 
to remind me of the memory ‘of Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill. You were his friend thru 
evil as well as good days. The Unionist party, 
which within a few months of the very speech 
which is now on its lips pursued him with 
harsh ingratitude, has no such right.” 

The Orangemen tried to shut out 
Churchill from Belfast altogether by hir- 
ing every hall in the city for February 8, 
but the Liberals: have arranged for a tent 
meeting in Celtic Park. There will be 
5,000 troops on duty in Belfast to check 
rioting. A forecast of the Home Rule 
bill has been published, according to 
which Ireland is to receive an annual 
subsidy of $10,000,000 for fifteen years, 
after which she will contribute a portion 
of her revenue to the imperial expendi- 
ture. The Irish Parliament will have 
full control of customs and excise, but 
complete free trade with England must 
be continued, The Irish Parliament will 


Ulster and 
Lancashire 
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consist of two houses—a legislative coun- 
cil of about 50 members and a legisla- 
tive assembly of 103 members. The 
council will have a suspensory veto on 
legislation. In the event of a disagree- 
ment between the two houses, after the 
second rejection of a bill by the council, 
it will be submitted to the two houses, 
deliberating and voting together, and 
adopted or rejected according to the de- 
cision of the majority. Ireland will con- 
tinue to be represented in the Imperial 
Parliament, but in greatly diminished 
numbers. The Irish Parliament is to 
have no control with respect to the navy, 
army, militia, foreign policy, coinage, 
military camps and coast lighting, and 
will be forbidden to establish or endow 
any religion or deal with any religious 
matter. The operatives in the cotton 
mills went back to work on the under- 
standing that the question of the open 
shop should remain open, but outbreaks 
occurred again in the mills over the three 
non-union employees who were the occa- 
sion of the great strike. Joe Riley and 
his wife were stationed at neighboring 
looms and the rest of the weavers waited 


for them to start their machines. As 
soon as they did this the others gathered 
around them with shouts of “Scabs” and 


Blacklegs!” and they were compelled to 
leave. Miss Margaret Bury, at another 
mill, had a similar experience, and had to 
be escorted out of town by a dozen po- 
licemen. All three have since given up 
their fight for independence and joined 
the union. 


& 


Disorders he embarrassments of the 
in Portugal ‘epublic are becoming more 

serious than ever, The 
Government is denounced from the pul- 
pits on account of the separation law and 
the expulsion of the Patriarch of Lisbon, 
strikes and riots are rife in city and 
country, and a new conspiracy for the 
restoration of the monarchy has been 
formed in England. The present disor- 
ders arose from a strike of the agricul- 
tural laborers in the province of Alem- 
tejo, who invaded the city of Evora end 
there came into conflict with the military. 
Seven persons were killed and many 
more wounded by the sabers and shots of 
the cavalry which patrolled the streets. 
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The district was placed in a state of 
siege for two days and‘ the strikers 
quelled, but the Federation of Trade 
Unions at Lisbon took up their cause and 
demanded, under threat of a general 
strike, the dismissal of the Governor of 
Evora, the reopening of the union offices 
and the release of the strikers arrested. 
The Government offered some conces- 
sions, but not enough to satisfy the fed- 
eration. The strikers boasted that they 
had 20,000 bombs on hand, and they be- 
gan promptly to use them in attacks on 
the troops and in blowing up street cars. 
The newspapers suspended publication 
and the theaters closed. The Govern- 
ment took vigorous measures to- main- 
tain order. The Lisbon district was put 
under martial law, with General Carval- 
baes in command. Troops to the number 
of 8,000 were placed at strategic points 
and crowds on the streets dispersed. 
Hundreds of suspected persons were ar- 
rested and confined on the warships in 
the harbor, and the Government intro- 
duced into the Chamber of Deputies an’ 
urgent bill authorizing the trial of the 
rioters and agitators by court martial in 
batches of twenty-five. It is claimed that 
the strikes were instigated and financed 
by the monarchists and that an attempt 
was to have been made to cross the east- 
ern instead of the northern- border, as 
formerly, at the time of the rising in 
Evora, but this was frustrated by the 
massing of troops at the frontier. The 
ex-King Manuel had a conference at a 
Dover hotel with Dom Miguel of Bra- 
ganza, at which the latter agreed to re- 
sign his claims to the throne and to use 
all his efforts to restore Manuel. Dom 
Miguel’s son married Miss Anita Stew- 
art, of New York, and it is supposed that 
the millions she inherited from her step- 
father, James Henry Smith, will be use: 
to overthrow the Portuguese republic. 
It is expected that Manuel will marry 
one of Miguel’s seven daughters and so 
unite the two branches of the House of 
3raganza. The Spanish Government if 
it does not actually intervene in Portugal 
will doubtless afford an opportunity for 
the preparation of the expedition to be 
sent across the border. It did in the 
former case, because the presence of the 
Portuguese republic is a constant menace 
to the monarchy of Spain, 
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W. Morgan Shuster, on his ar- 
rival in London, delivered an 
address at a dinner given in 
his honor by the Persian committee at 
the Savoy Hotel. His plainspoken and 
unexaggerated statement of his case cre- 
ated a very favorable impression. He 
stated that 99 per cent. of the disturb- 
ances in Persia were imported by Russia 
as an excuse for intervention. He had 
been accused, he said, of lacking finesse 
and pleaded guilty to the charge of not 
having enough finesse to recognize that 
the words in the Anglo-Russian agree- 
ment did not mean what they said. He 
had been blamed for giving his views 
publicity in the newspapers, but he said 
he had asked the Persians “whether thev 
preferred their country slain in a dark 
alley or that the crime should be com- 
mitted in the public square.” He con- 
demned the joint Russo-British ultima- 
tum because it forced Persia to pledge 
herself to satisfy all the claims that Rus- 
sia had made or might make. He con- 
cluded : 

“T am not bitter about our experience, but 
| would be a hypocrite did I pretend not to 
sympathize with the bitterness of a Mohamme- 
dan people who have so forcibly learned the 


lesson that the Ten Commandments do not ap- 
ply in international politics.” 


At the dinner, J. R. Macdonald, leader 
of the Labor party, said: 

“After listening to Mr. Shuster’s account of 
the happenings we are deprived of the merest 
shadow of excuse for our conduct. I had 
been hoping for something, somewhere, which 
would excuse us for acting as we have done, 
but after listening to Mr. Shuster’s convinc- 
ing recital of the facts, I think the best thing 
he can do is to go away from this meeting to- 
night as quickly as possible and put down on 
paper that most damning and damnable indict- 
ment against eodern diplomacy that he has 
given us, so that we can study it.” 
——Teheran and other cities of Persia 
are threatened with famine because, since 
Mr. Shuster’s departure, the regular de- 
liveries of grain from the provinces 
which he arranged for have been discon- 
tinued and the food supply has been mo- 
nopolized to secure extortionate prices. 
Great Britain and Russia have agreed to 
make an additional loan of $2,000,000 to 
relieve the necessities of the Govern- 
ment. It was one of the points of Mr. 
Shuster’s indictment that Persia was 
compelled to get all her loans from these 
two Powers instead of obtaining cheaper 
money elsewhere. 


Persia 
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The atmosphere has 
been somewhat 
cleared by the re- 
port that the Empress Dowager has is- 
sued an edict instructing Premier Yuan 
Shi-kai to co-operate with the revolu- 
tionists in establishing a republic. The 
edict has not been formally published, but 
will give Yuan power to conduct negoti- 
ations. Altho many of the republicans 
regard Yuan as ambitious and untrust- 
worthy, they are likely to consent that 
he be made President, with Sun Yat-sen 
as Premier and Tang Shao-yi as For- 
eign Minister. The chief point of con- 
troversy at present between the parties 
is the location of the capital, for the rev- 
olutionists desire Nanking and are 
strongly opposed to the maintenance of 
the central government at Peking. There 
is still some talk of dividing the empire, 
at least provisionally, between a south- 
ern republic and a northern constitu- 
tional monarchy or republic. In any 
case it is expected that the Emperor wil! 
be retired to Jehul and may retain some 
official or sacerdotal dignity somewhat 
like the Mikado when the Shogunate 
was the ruling power in Japan. The re- 
publicans are said. to have been able to 
secure a loan of $6,000,000, pledging as 
security the ships of the China Mer- 
chants’ Steamship Company and a loan 
of $3.000,000 secured by the: Han-Yang 
Iron Works. There have been no im- 
portant military movements during this 
week, but much rioting and bomb throw- 
Manchuria is likely to attempt to 
withdraw from China in case a republic 
is decided upon. The authorities at 
Mukden are rigorous in putting down all 
revolutionary outbreaks, and many per- 
sons suspected of republican proclivities 
have been seized and beheaded. Accord- 
ing to various reports from Chinese 
Turkestan some of the inhabitants have 
appealed to Russia for protection and 
others to Great Britain. Taking advan- 
tage of the period of procrastination dur- 
ing which the Manchus were tryin to 
make up their minds to abdication Yun 
Shi-kai has been massing Chinese troops 
in Peking so that he would be able to 
dominate the situation in case the Man- 
chu troops took up arms in defense of 
their privileges. There are now more 
than 11,000 Chinese troops under his 
command in the vicinity of the capital. 


Chinese Revolution 








“NicoLas Ruts” 
BY REMBRANDT 


\nother Rembrandt por- 


trait for America: this 
time from Mr. Morgan's 
London collection, divided 
between the South Ken- 
sington Museum and the 
collector's house at Prin- 


Gate, London. It re- 


mains a question whether 
Mr. Morgan’s 
statues, carvings, and Egyp- 
tian collection, 
Paris, are to 


pictures, 


stored in 
come to 
\merica. 
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“Housewire BopoLPHE” 
BY FRANZ HALS 


One may correctly enough 
prefer Rembrandt, but one 
does not dispose of Rem- 
brandt’s fellow Hollander 
by calling him “superficial.” 
The wonderful flesh tints 
and humor of Hals are not 
all; for his people are real 
people, today as much as 
ever in the seventeenth 
century. 





MR. MORGAN’S LONDON COLLECTIONS 


“ANNE OF AUSTRIA” 
bY PETER PAUL RUBENS 


Rubens is not a_ favorite 
today, but his technique 
still commands admiration. 
Here he represents -the 
daughter of Philip III of 
Spain: the mother of Louis 
XIV of France. We com- 
mented editorially in our 
last issue upon America’s 
gaining of these great Lon- 
don collections. 


“ENFANTA MARIA THERESA” 
BY VELASQUEZ 

One of the treasures of Mr. 
J. P. Morgan’s art collec- 
tion; a painting by the 
great Spanish court painter, 
which will be transferred 
to the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, New York, 
where it will probably be 
necessary to build a new 
wing to house all the new 
accessions. 














Two O’Clock Sunday Morning. 


BY SCOTT NEARING 


[The 


Pennsylvania. 


writer 1s 


He has published during 


hook, 


HRU the mist of a bleak Febru- 
i ary night the clock in City Hall 

tower sounded twice. Only a few 
belated pedestrians remained on_ the 
street, and sometimes minutes elapsed 
hetween the passage of two cars. A boy 
of thirteen’ stood on the corner selling 


“Super-Race,’ 


a professor of economics in the Wharton School of the University of 
the year i f 
ment,” “Wages in the United States” and “The Solution of the Child Labor Problem.” 
’ is announced for publication this spring.—Eprror. } 


Adjust- 


His 


19tt three volumes: “Social 


just as quick as we could hand ‘em out. 
We'd be there now, only a big feller 
chased us.” 
“How long have you been selling, 
Tom ?” 
‘Me? Started 


Ever since I was six. 


in up at Twelfth street with the night 














“VE SOLD 
papers. Already he had stood there for 
three hours. 
“Hello, Tom! how are you tonight?” 
“Oh, [I'm good enough; how are 
you?” 
“Pretty well; how is business?” . 
“Fine; they went like hot cakes to- 
night. See, I ain't got only five left. 
This here’s a first-rate corner—pretty 
near as good as the one | used to have 
at Eighth street—and that was a daisy. 
Me and me brudder sold papers there 
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PAPERS EVER SINCE I 


WAS SIX.” 


extrys, then | was up at the station, then 
a couple of big fellers kicked us out 0 
there and we went to Eighth street, anc 
when we got chased out o there we 
come here. Once in a while [ go up to 
Chinatown. You get good tips up there, 
but the people is awful bad, and there's 
lots of big fellers what boots us little 
kids out. My, but haint I seen lots up 
there!” 

“Do the newshoys around here gam- 
ble much ?” 





CAPRICE 


“Do we? Go up by Dempsey’s any 
day and see. Why, two kids won thirty- 
three dollars up there Sunday.” 

“Do you ever win?” 

“Nit; | won three or four times and 
lost about a thousand. That ain't no 
way to make money. If you, want to 
make money easy, watch fer drunks. 
There’s lots of ’em Sat’days. Last 
Sat’day one of our kids see a lady what 
had been hittin’ it up some. She was 
scared to cross the street and the kid he 
says, ‘Here, let me help ye,’ so he grabs 
her right arm with ’is left and slips his 
right into “er pocket, and out comes ’er 
pocketbook. She never knowed a thing 
about it.” 

“Don’t you think it’s wrong to rob?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. There’s one of 
our kids what'll get p’nched tonight if 


he 
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he don’t watch out. He's jest out of 
‘Ref’ (House of Refuge). He lost his . 
job and got down on his luck, an’ he 
ain’t got no money, so he’s goin’ down 
on Ninth street to snatch a bundle (steal 
a bundle of fifty Sunday papers). 
That’s two dollars and a half if he gits 
gg 

“You had better tell him not to do it, 
Tom. In the first place it is wrong; and 
in the second place there have been 
some bundles snatched from there, lately 
and the police are on the watch.” 

“Well, we’re like other folks; we got 
to live and we got to take our chances.” 

In the papers which Tom was selling 
was the story of a great captain of 
finance who had “taken his chances” and 
lost. What could one say to Tom? 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Caprice 
BY RALPH M. THOMSON 


I sicHED for fame— 
A soul aweary of my humble lot; 
And suddenly I heard my prattling tot 


Lisping my name. 


I yearned to ape 


The rich, and cursed the fate that made me poor ; 
Anon I saw upon my neighbor’s door , 


A piece of crape. 


Unsatisfied, 


I prayed for love, the ccmforter in lif 


Perturbed of mind, 


e: 
When I glanced up, behold, a faithful wife 
Stood at my side! 


Ashamed at heart, my eyes with tears abrim, 
In penitence I cried aloud to Him— 
“Oh, Lord, how blind!” 


SAVANNAH, Ga, 








The Great Arbitration Treaties 


BY ISIDOR RAYNER 


[There is sume delay in the consideration of the arbitration treaties. 


We are therefore 


glad to present the following article which follows the general lines. of the arguments in 
favor of the arbitration treaties made by Senator Rayner, of Maryland, in the Senate.— 


EpITor.} 


CHEERFULLY respond to the re- 

quest of THe INDEPENDENT for a 

brief abstract of my arguments in 
favor of ratifying, without change, the 
great arbitration treaties now before the 
Senate because, tho my views conflict 
with some of the opinions held by the 
majority of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, of which I am a member, I 
am perfectly satisfied that the treaties 
constitute a valid exercise of the treaty- 
making power. I do not believe that 
there is the slightest legal difficulty in 
the way of their adoption without 
amendment or elimination. If the inter- 
pretation were left to the Supreme 
Court, I feel sure that this tribunal 
would unquestionably hold that the in- 
struments as they stand are in strict 
accordance with the requirements of the 
Constitution. And feeling as I do that 
they are supremely in the interest of 
humanity and civilization, it is with in- 
tense satisfaction that I give them my 
zealous support. 

I would state at the outset-—and I do 
so frankly—that I am not infatuated 
with the wording of the treaties. With 
profound respect and admiration for our 
great Secretary of State, who occupies a 
foremost place in the field of law and 
diplomacy, | am not fascinated with the 
phraseology of the instruments. It is 
surely somewhat ambiguous, making 
possible the several interpretations which 
have appeared and possibly affording 
ground for some of the opposition. Here 
they are, however, before us, and the 
question is, What shall we do with them? 
Personally, I earnestly commend them 
as worthy of acceptation. Their tran- 
scendent purpose is the peace of the 
world, and no mere technical impedi- 
ment should be allowed to obstruct its 
pathway to realization. 

It is bound to come. 


Nothing can 
prevent its final consummation. We may 


delay it, we may retard it, we may ob- 
struct it, but we cannot suppress it, we 
cannot stifle it. And when it comes by 
universal concession it will be the great- 
est achievement of all the records of 
civilization. All hail the hour! It has 
been the dream of my earlier days and is 
the fervent hope and expectation of my 
maturer years—the end of human sacri- 
fice, when man’s inhumanity to man will 
cease; when the earth will no longer 
rock beneath the tread of battling 
legions, and naval armaments will no 
longer patrol the waters of the world in 
search of the possessions of unconquered 
races; and when the dove of peace will 
build its nest in the cannon’s mouth. 

I am in favor of the exercise of any 
lawful power under the treaty-making 
clause of the Constitution that will tend 
to bring about the peace of the world, 
and I consider the great arbitration 
treaty with England, and the treaty 
with France, which are together under 
consideration, and which follow precisely 
the same phraseology, as the greatest 
step in that direction which can at pres- 
ent be formulated. If we can succeed in 
ending war between the civilized nations 
of the earth it will be as great an ‘accom- 
plishment as any that was ever achieved 
upon the pages of history or on the field 
of progress. I have not the slightest 
fear of any danger that may result to 
our institutions from the adoption of 
these treaties, nor do I believe for a 
moment that any of the great govern- 
mental principles that lie at the founda- 
t'on of the republic will be imperiled. 
On the contrary, I am buoyant with the 
hope that when the treaties once go into . 
effect they will inaugurate the beginning 
of universal peace, and will relegate the 
art and practice of war to the barbarous 
deeds of the past. 

This matter involves as serious and 
important a question as has been before 














the Senate for many years, demanding 
most conscientious consideration, and as 
the. reasons which influence me differ 
somewhat from the views generally ad- 
vanced, I shall endeavor as briefly and 
clearly as possible to discuss these rea- 
sons, presenting the matter as I see it, 
in opposition to the objections which 
have been raised. If I succeed in shed- 
ding a little favorable light on the intri- 
cacies of the complex problem I shall be 
well satisfied. 

The legal and constitutional objections 
which have been raised are: First, that, 
in presenting questions to the Joint High 
Commission, to decide whether differ- 
ences which may arise are justiciable, 
according to the principles of law and 
equity, we confer upon it the power to 
refer to arbitration great governmental 
and constitutional questions which we 
should be unwilling to arbitrate with any 
nation on the earth; and, second, that the 
Senate, in giving this power to the com- 
mission, is delegating a constitutional 
function of which it has no right to 
divest itself. 

Let us take up the first proposition 
and look at the conditions as to what 
differences between the nations shall be 
referred to arbitration. It is extremely 
important that they should be under- 
stood. 

First. It must be an international 
matter about which the parties are indi- 
vidually concerned. 

Second. There must be‘a claim of 
right made by one party against the 
other. 

Third. The difference must be justi- 
ciable. 

Fourth. It must be susceptible of de- 
cision by the application of the principles 
of law and equity. 

There seems to be great fear of this 
word “equity.” In England and the 
United States the words “law and 
equity” have an exact and technical sig- 
nificance, while it is true that this does 
not exist in France or in any of the 
continental countries of Europe, they 
having no separate system known as 
“equity.” The fear is exprest in the 
statement that “there is little or no limit 
to the questions which might be brought 
within this article,” etc. As a matter of 
fact, if a controversy should arise with 
France, France having no separate sys- 
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tem known as “equity,” and the treaty 
reading questions “in law or equity,” it 
must in my judgment be construed to 
mean any difference that is justiciable by 
the principles of law that prevail in 
France—the principles of law necessarily 
embrace the principles of equity in 
France, altho there is no separate system 
so designated. I do not, therefore, be- 
lieve that the word “‘equity” can have the 
wide interpretation accorded it. If noth- 
ing else, the words “claim of right” in 
the treaty would settle this question. 

“Wherever there is a right there is a 
remedy” is a familiar maxim of the pro- 
fession, and it means that whenever the 
common law does not give the remedy 
equity will provide it. The framers of 
the treaty had no intention of using the 
word “equity” in the broad sense which 
the opposition to the treaty claim. Be- 
sides, following the world-wide custom 
with treaties, this identical construction 
having been first used in the treaty with 
England, it would mean in France pre- 
cisely what it meant in the English treaty 
—that is, it would embrace the whole 
civil jurisprudence of France and noth- 
ing more. 

But I am perfectly willing to accord 
the broadest meaning which can be given 
to the word, and can still find nothing to 
fear in it. If the Joint High Commis- 
sion could by any possibility declare a 
question justiciable which does not and 
cannot come under any definition of the 
word, it would surely be overstepping 
the limits of its authority and its decision 
would be void. The two instances given, 
which are surely the most pertinent, are 
an infringement of the Monroe Doctrine 
and a question pertaining to our restric- 
tion of immigration. Take the question 
of immigration, for example. Is there 
any “claim of right” here? Who could 
possibly contend for such a proposition ? 
The whole subject of immigration is as 
much an inherent power with every 
sovereign nation as the right of eminent 
domain. How could such a subject, 
which belongs to us, and to England, and 
to France—to each alone—ever consti- 
tute a “claim of right” of one against 
another, justiciable according to law and 
equity, no matter how much latitude is 
given to the definition of the word or to 
the power of the commission? 

Then they say that the treaty might 
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involve us in a liability for State debts, 
when the very words of the treaty de- 
clare that it must be a claim of right that 
one of the contracting parties has against 
another. Is the United States obligated 
to pay the debts of the States? Where 
is there anything in the Constitution 
which permits us to assume the obliga- 
tions of the States? Where is there any 
principle of international law or treaty 
stipulation which gives a foreign nation 
the right to look to the United States for 
the payment of State debts? Where is 
the “claim of right” by which such a 
question could be referred to arbitra- 
tion? There could be no possible ques- 
tion to arbitrate. 

Then take the Monroe Doctrine. The 
grave fear is exprest that if something 
arose to which we objected under the 
Monroe Doctrine, that the Monroe Doc- 
trine itself would come up for arbitra- 
tion. Think of it! The Monroe Doc- 
trine has stood now for nearly a hun- 
dred years, and is as firmly imbedded as 
the Declaration of Independence, recog- 
nized and conceded by the civilized 
world. How could it possibly involve a 
claim of right, to be adjudicated by prin- 
ciples of equity, no matter what equity 
may mean? Jn considering this great 
question do not let us be frightened by 
specters and phantoms which fade into 
a dream the moment the light of analysis 
is thrown upon the scene. 

In order fully to appreciate this it is 
necessary to understand precisely what 
the procedure is, according to the treaty. 
It is this: If the President concludes that 
a difference is justiciable, then, with the 
Senate, an agreement can be made to 
submit it to the permanent court of arbi- 
tration at The Hague, or to some other 
tribunal. Otherwise it is referred to the 
Joint High Commission. Now, ask your- 
self in all candor, do you believe, does 
any one believe, that a President or the 
Senate would ever submit the Monroe 
Doctrine, or the immigration question, or 
the indebtedness of States, or any consti- 
tutional matter, or any question affecting 
the integrity of our institutions, to an 
arbitral tribunal ? 

Very well; then let us take up the sec- 
ond part of the proposition advanced by 
the majority in opposition to ratifying 
the treaties as they stand. In the lan- 
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guage of the treaty, if the parties dis- 
agree as to whether the: question is sub- 
ject to arbitration, it shall be submitted 
to the Joint High Commission. Does 
any one believe for a moment that com- 
missioners appointed on behalf of the 
United States could hold that any of 
these great subjects is susceptible of de- 
cision according to the principles of law 
and equity? But, they say, suppose that 
two of the commissioners appointed by 
the United States should so far humili- 
ate themselves before their countrymen 
and should so far forget the functions of 
the places to which they have been 
assigned, and, utterly unmindful of their 
jurisdiction, should agree to refer to 
arbitration a question that is not justici- 
able, which is not a claim of right, which 
is not susceptible of decision by the 
application of the principles of law or 
equity, what is our situation then? 

The case is utterly imaginary and im- 
possible; but in such a case the Govern- 
ment of the United States and the legis- 
lative body and the treaty-making power 
would simply ignore the decision and re- 
ject and repudiate it. The claim is made 
that the Senate would have no right, 
under the treaty, to repudiate—and this 
has given rise to a great degree of anxi- 
ety on the floor of the Senate, and 
doubtless among many patriotic citizens 
who are earnestly watching the progress 
of the treaties from outside. To it I 
reply that in the first place the contin- 
gency can never occur; that no commis- 
sion could ever, by any possibility, un- 
dertake to assume jurisdiction over ques- 
tions like these; that no American com- 
miss‘oner that would ever be appointed 
by any President would ever dare to par- 
ticipate in such a decision. And even 
suppose that such a decision were ren- 
dered—a purely hypothetical case which 
in my judgment is beyond the realms of 
reason altogether—the President and the 
Congress of the United States would 
peremptorily decline to be bound by the 
judgment on the simple ground that the 
commission had overstepped the limits of 
the jurisdiction given to it in the treaty 
establishing it. 

Suppose, for example, that the com- 
mission should send to arbitration the 
question whether the United States had 
the right to enact immigration laws for 
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self-protection, thus attempting to sap 
and undermine the foundations of sove- 
reignty, and that our American commis- 
sioners, acting under some hallucination, 
should acquiesce. The President, the 
Senate and the House of Representatives 
would immediately say to the commis- 
sion: “You have gone beyond the limits 
of your jurisdiction.” If any court of 
arbitration ever undertook to decide a 
question of that sort—which is also an 
utter impossibility; not improbab'lity, 
but impossibility — with perfect legal 
right the entire Congress, under its con- 
stitutional power, would, to the last de- 
gree, resist the enforcement of its 
authority. 

I have dwelt upon these points because 
I want to demonstrate beyond a doubt 
that from any standpoint of law, or 
equity, or reason, or common sense, there 
is not the remotest chance in the world 
that these obstacles which are held up by 
those opposed to the treaties can ever be 
brought to the point of practical execu- 
tion. I cannot conceive how it is possi- 


ble to arrive at a conclusion that ques- 


tions like these, embodying as they do 
the historical and traditional doctrines, 
governmental policies and constitut’onal 
principles upon which the preservation 
of the republic depends, could by any in- 
tendment or by the widest latitude be 
held for a moment to be within the juris- 
diction granted to the commission in its 
creation, nor have I the slightest appre- 
hension that the commission would ever 
assume such jurisdiction. 

Then there remains only the last ob- 
jection—that the Senate, in giving the 
commission the power with which it is 
invested, is delegating to it its own con- 
stitutional functions.. If this were true, 
there would be the end of our right to 
make the treaties. The Senate cannot 
delegate its constitutional functions to 
any one. But the Senate could certa‘nly 
consent to an arbitration treaty provid- 
ing that before an award was rendered 
the arbitrators should have the right to 
determine whether the subject is justici- 
able. No one believes that this would 
constitute a delegation of the treaty- 
mak'ng power. Does it not follow with 
irresistible logic that, if we have .the 
right to give to the arbitrators them- 
selves the power to determine whether a 
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controversy is justiciable, we have. the 
right to give it to an independent trib- 
unal? If we gave the commission the 
right to make a treaty for us the Senate 
would be delegating its power and the 


_ proceeding would be unconstitutional ; 


but in empowering this commission we 
are simply incorporating in the treaty we 
are making a provision against which 
there can be no constitutional objection. 
We are giving the commission a stand- 
ard and a rule, and directing it to act in 
accordance with that rule—the applica- 
tion of the question: “Can this difference 
be decided according to the principles of 
law and equity ?” 

It is precisely the same power which 
the Senate conferred upon the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and the Su- 
preme Court has just decided that the act 
was constitutional. If the Senate had 
given the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion the general power to fix railroad 
rates, without giving it a rule, it would 
have been delegating its legislative 
power. These treaties do precisely the 
same in creating the commission. The 
Senate lays down a rule by which the 
commission must be governed—the rule 
that the question must be justiciable ac- 
cording to the principles of law- and 
equity. That alone would render void 
any attempt of the commission to submit 
to arbitration a question which was not 
justiciable within these limits. It abso- 
lutely declares and confines the extent of 
its jurisdiction. 

T might go a little farther and assert 
that if the Senate is divesting itself of 
constitutional power in adopting this 
treaty, it has divested itself in the adop- 
tion of every arbitration treaty that has 
ever taken place between this country 
and any other country. If we have a 
right to make an arbitration treaty at all, 
we have a right to incorporate in the 
treaty a provision that a tribunal shall 
decide whether the question is justiciable. 

If the suggestions are followed that an 
agreement shall be added to the treaties 
by which the Senate shall be given the 
unlimited right to review the findings of 
the Joint High Commiss’on and to set 
aside its decisions. it would be infinitely 
better that the treaties he rewritten, tak- 
ing awav the nower of decision from the 
Joint High Commission altogether. It 
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seems to me a mockery and a farce, if 
the Senate is to be the final judge and 
interpreter, to have any intermediary 
process to assist it—an anomaly in law 
that never to my knowledge has ap- 
peared upon the pages of: any civilized 
code of jurisprudence. 

I believe in the: prerogatives of the 
Senate, and, so far as its constitutional 
power is concerned, no one has ever 
stood more steadfast and unwavering 
than I. In every public utterance I have 
ever made I have abided close to the 
limitations of the Constitution. I would 
not permit a step which I thought in- 
vaded in the remotest degree the pre- 
rogatives of the Senate, as announced in 
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our organic charter. Moreover, if | 
thought that this treaty meant an alli- 
ance with any foreign country, I would 
rather see it torn into shreds than accept 
it. But my opinion is that the treaty, if 
accepted practically as it is, will become 
the pioneer of universal peace, and that, 
however reluctant the German Govern- 
ment may now appear to enter into the 
compact, the situation will change and 
she will also become a party to the pro- 
ceeding. And when the United States 
and Great Britain and France and Ger- 
many have signed and sealed this cove- 
nant, the era of universal peace will 
dawn upon the world. 


Wasuinecrton, D. C. 


Southern Literature 


BY E. S. NADAL 


some time just before the outbreak 
of the Civil War, and from what I 
saw my belief is that one cause of seces- 
sion was the fear which the Southern 
individual had of the opinion of the rest 


| LIVED as a boy in the South for 


of the community. It seems to me that 
this fear was also the ultimate cause of 
the inferiority of Southern ante-bellum 
literature. 

Most of the literature of any value 
produced in this country up to the time 
of the war had come from the North. 
The literature Of the South, of course 
with certain exceptions, had been feeble, 
imitative, exaggerated, affected and sen- 
timental. First, regarding their books 
descriptive of their own society, I mean 
their novels, these books did not de- 
scribe society truly. They could not do 
so. The reason of this inability of 
Southern literature was that there was 
one institution regarding which it dared 
not speak the truth. That institution 
was one of vast importance and one 
which touched society closely at every 
point. Its necessary facts were abhor- 
rent to the sentiments of the civilized 
world. The Southern people were them- 
selves part and parcel of modern civili- 


zation, and they could not bear a repre- 
sentation of their system which should 
show how irreconcilable it was with the 
civilization to which they belonged. In 
other societies in which slavery has ex- 
isted. writers have been free enough to 
describe it. There is in Juvenal a de- 
scription of a cruel woman, who sends 
for the slave beater, and who is repre- 
sented as pursuing her ordinary house- 
hold employments while he beats the 
slaves. Says the poet: “While he beats, 
she is employed in enameling her face. 
She listens to her friends’ chat, or she 
examines the broad gold of an embroid- 
ered robe. Still he lashes. She pores 
over the items in her long diary of 
household expenses. Still he lashes,” 
etc. A Roman poet could so speak. But 
in those ancient days there was no great 
mass of Christian sentiment such as in 
our own time espoused the slave’s cause 
and accused the conscience of the 
master. They had no Exeter Hall in 
those days and no Faneuil Hall, and no 
great and growing Republican party. | 
doubt if you will find so candid a pas- 
sage as this from Juvenal in the whole 
range of Southern literature. Such 
freedom of description was out of the 
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question. The Southern writers who 
touched upon slavery could only desctibe 
the amiable side of it. They had to rep- 
resent the relation between master and 
slave as a patriarchal one. There was 
no doubt a great deal of truth in that 
view. A humane master did stand in a 
patriarchal relation to his slaves. But it 
was not the whole truth or indeed more 
than half the truth. There was, no 
doubt, a great deal of cruelty. Upon 
this the Southern writers were, of 
course, silent. But they did not dare to 
describe such unpleasant facts as were 
necessary to and quite inseparable from 
the system. One morning I was riding 
northward along the macadamized road 
that traversed the Valley of, Virginia 
when I met an old negro woman picking 
blackberries by the side of the road. I 
said: “Where are you going, auntie?” 
She answered: ‘“‘“God knows, massa; I 
don’t.” I looked ahead and saw that she 


belonged to a drove of negroes who 
were being taken south. There was a 
pretty thick drove, perhaps one hundred 
of them, so that I had to ride down into 


a little stream that ran by the side of the 
road to let them pass. They came on 
walking at a brisk pace. Following the 
drove there was a rather smart carriage 
drawn by two horses, a black man driv- 
ing on the front seat, which was sepa- 
rated by glass from the two seats inside, 
on which were two well-dressed white 
men, the owners or overseers of the lot, 
and with them two mulatto women, no 
doubt also slaves, a mulatto woman seat- 
ed by each man. The men were laugh- 


ing and talking with the women, the 


women also laughing, and the men 
seemed to be treating them with a cer- 
tain respect. 

Such an incident as that of the old 
woman was a necessary result of the 
system. Of course, the good masters 
did not like to sell their slaves and 
would not do it if they could help it. 
But they could not always help it. Then 
there had to be some bad masters. The 
South had to have its proportion of bad 
people like the rest of the world. They 
could not all be patriarchs. Slaves 
would thus be sold. If there were slaves 
to be bought, there would, of course, be 
vile fellows who would make a business 
of dealing in them, and would buy them 
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in large numbers. (These men were 
known as “nigger traders” and were 
held in great contempt by the Southern 
people.) Like any other merchandise, 
the slaves would be transferred from the 
cheapest to the dearest market, and the 
least expensive way to do this was to 
take them on foot. Thus you have the 
incident of the roadside to which I have 
just referred, and nobody in particular 
to blame. Yet you would not see an 
incident of this sort in a novel descrip- 
tive of Southern life. 

The obligation of the Southern writers 
to make a representation which should 
accord with the theory of patriarchal 
ownership was destructive of all vigor. 
‘They were under some such enfeebling 
limitation as Landseer would have suf- 
fered from had he been compelled to 
represent in every picture a theory of 
patriarchal government of dogs. Sup- 
pose Landseer had never been permitted 
to paint a dog that was not happy. 
Suppose he had never -been able to paint 
a mournful or an unfortunate dog. 
What a restraint it would have been 
upon the liberty of the artist. The 
Southern writers were just as much im- 
peded by the necessity they were under 
never to paint a negro who was not 
laughing. The other arts, I dare say, 
suffered from the same limitation. A 
painter, for instance, might only repre- 
sent some very happy darkies in a pro- 
digiously rich cotton field, bearing, say, 
400 pounds to the acre, such a picture as 
you now see hanging in the cotton ex- 
changes of the Southern States. I hap- 
pen, indeed, to know a case from which 
it would seem that it was difficult for a 
painter at the South to represent a 
negro at all. The late Mr. Healy, the 
American portrait painter, living in 
Paris, told me that on one occasion he 
was employed at Washington by Daniel 
Webster to paint a portrait of an old 
negro woman, who had been for many 
years a servant in Webster’s family and 
to whom he was greatly attached. Web- 
ster was much pleased with the picture, 
and the artist himself thought that he 
had succeeded with it. It was accord- 
ingly placed for exhibition in the ro- 
tunda of the Capitol. But some of the 
members objected to this; they said that 
it was not proper that the portrait of a 
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negro woman should be hung up in the 
rotunda of the Capitol. “But,” said the 
artist, “suppose it was a cat or a dog, 
you would not mind, would you?) Why, 
then, can’t I paint a negro?” But they 
would not hear of it, and it was re- 
moved. 

But the Southern writers, from being 
unable to be veracious upon one subject, 
seemed to lose the power of veracity re- 
garding all subjects. They became imi- 
tative, exaggerated and _ sentimental. 
Their society they Europeanized. The 
Southern planter was an English squire. 
They made him a feeble Sir Roger de 
Coverley, and his farm or plantation a 
rather shabby English manor house. 
They imitated, among other character- 
istics of the classic describers of English 
rural life, their mildness of temper. But 
this good nature became, in the pages of 
Southern writers, excessive. The calm 
catholicity of Addison and the gentle 
optimism of the intelligent and the ever 
delightful Irving degenerated in such 
works as Kennedy’s “Swallow Barn” 
into an amiability decidedly cloying. 
That book is a pretty picture of de- 


parted happiness and sociality, a charm- 
ing record of the bright laughter, the 
friendship so sincere and. cordial, the 
manners so simple and well bred, of 
those long forgotten mornings of 1820. 
But it is kind almost to the point of 


absurdity. . The foibles of the comic 
hero are chaffed so affectionately; such 
a gentle ridicule is administered to the 
fop; and the sentimentality and affecta- 
tion of the spinster are so very tenderly 
treated. Imitative in everything, the 
Southern writers were imitative even in 
their jokes, which were, as a rule, pretty 
bad. Here is a joke from the pages of 
Mr. Gilmore Simms, of South Carolina. 
A master calls to his slave: “Here, 
Cuffee, you thrice blackened baby of 
Beelzebub ; come here, you imp of dark- 
ness.” This is the sort of joke for which 
a precedent might have been cited out 
of Sir Walter Scott and would there- 
fore do very well. 

Everything was exaggerated. All 
their geese became swans. This is a 
tendency greatly to be regretted, for it 
is a sad day for literature when it be- 
comes too good for the facts. The truth 
is that geese are the more poetical of the 
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two. But the Southern writers did not 
think this. A soldier was a cavalier; a 
house was a hall. They kept up this 
high- flown phraseology during the 
period of the war. You would have 
thought that the flag which they carried 
with such bravery upon so many bloody 
fields was poetical enough in itself, but 
they called that an “‘oriflamme.” They 
represented everything as different from 
what it was. They did not seem to be 
able to describe even natural objects 
correctly. I should have expected this. 
If you and I, when we met, had some- 
thing in common on our minds of which 
we dared not speak, we could hardly 
talk truthfully about the weather. So 
the Southern writers could not describe 
a bird, a ‘flower or a star as it was. One 
of their poets, I remember, addresses 
the mocking-bird as “Yorick” and “Ab- 
bot of Misrule.” But in truth they made 
very little account of natural objects. 
It is curious to observe how little they 
had to say about them. The natural 
facts of the South were very peculiar 
and most unlike those of other parts of 
the world, but they had never been 
heard of in rural England or in Prov- 
ence of the troubadours, and the South- 
ern writers would not recognize them. 

One characteristic of Southern ante- 
bellum literature, I should like to re- 
mark, is that it was rarely vulgar, a 
claim which can scarcely be made for 
the literature of the North during that 
period. It is strange that this should be 
so, for there is, of course, a relation be- 
tween affectation and vulgarity. In 
general, the surest way to be vulgar is 
to pretend to be something you are not, 
and that is what the Southern writers 
were always doing. And yet they were 
not vulgar. I fancy the explanation of 
this is that, underneath their apparent 
affectation, there was a deep-seated sim- 
plicity. 

The characteristics of antebellum lite- 
rature are very noticeable in a book I 
have been lately trying to read, a book 
which I had not seen since I was a boy, 
“Flush Times of Alabama and Missis- 
sippi.” I remember it well as it stood 
on a shelf in my father’s library, in two 
volumes, with some gay lettering run- 
ning down the back. I was very fond 
of it at that time. I particularly remem- 








ber the dedication, “To the Old Folks at 
Home in the Valley of the Shenan- 
doah,” which I thought pretty as com- 
ing from the Augusta County lad who 
had gone to seek his fortune among 
those wild fellows in the Southwest. 
Lincoln, by the way, was an admirer of 
this book. It was to Baldwin, the 
author, who was in Washington during 
the war and who wanted to get thru the 
lines to his family in Staunton, that he 
said one of his best things: “That he 
had very little influence with this Ad- 
ministration.” The book, however, is 
very disappointing. It ought to have 
been a good book. The author could 
hardly have had a better subject. As I 
have heard that Southwestern society 
described in my youth by elderly men 
who had known it, it must have been 
highly interesting. They told me that it 
was composed of nothing but young 
men, who were full of animal spirits and 
in the pink of condition, and who, as 
there were negroes for the hard manual 
labor, had little to do but to amuse them- 
selves, and that they did amuse them- 
selves with a vengeance. Now, if the 
author had only contented himself with 
describing this society as it was, what a 
good book he might have made, for he 
is not at all wanting in humor and in 
powers of perception and expression. 
But he is so dreadfully literary. Where 
he will condescend to give the facts he 
is interesting, but for the most part he 
is so bent on being like Scott or Addison 
that one finds him very tiresome. 
There was one book of those days, 
however, which was quite without the 
faults above indicated. This was Long- 
street’s ‘““Georgia Scenes,” a book writ- 
ten with a great deal of freedom and 
truthfulness. It was about contempo- 
raneous with “Swallow Barn.” Long- 
street was a Georgia judge and lawyer, 
noted particularly as an advocate in 
criminal cases. On account of the death 
of a child, he grew interested in reli- 
gious subjects and became a Methodist 
minister. He was a member of the 
Methodist General Conference of 1844, 
at which the Southern Methodists sepa- 
rated from their Northern brethren, 
Longstreet taking an active part in bring- 
ing dbout the separation. He lived until 
after the war and was late in life the 
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president of a Southern university. He 
seems to have been in character not very 
unlike other Southern politicians. | 
don’t know why he should have written 
a book which differed from those of 
other Southern writers. But I am very 
sure that he did. His book has a truth- 
fulness which makes you think of the 
early ages of literature, Of a day before 
periodicals, and books, and printers, and 
editors, when men of genius, from no 
other motives than the desire of fame 
and the strong need of expression, en- 
graved their intense thoughts upon tab- 
lets of clay. 

While speaking of exceptions, I might 
mention one very important except’on to 
the remark made at the beginning of 
this paper, concerning the general inferi- 
ority of Southern antebellum literature. 
Poe had .received a Southern education 
and was very Southern. Like other 
Southern writers he was European and 
imitative. He wrote of nothing that he 
saw except with his mind's eye. Surely 
nothing that could suggest his “radiant 
palace” existed near Baltimore or Rich- 
mond, the Southern towns in which he 
had lived. His Guy de Veres and Ula- 
lumes and Annabel Lees were of for- 
eign origin, so far as they had any ori- 
gin save in his own head. But, whether 
European and imitative or not, Poe suc- 
ceeds by the right of gen‘us, and fame, 
which cares little for the whys and the 
wherefores, so long as the genius is 
real and effective, will always follow 
him. Critics dilate upon the contrast be- 
tween a personality apparently so unin- 
teresting, or at any rate so devoid of 
salient characteristics, and his success as 
a poetical performer. A hundred years 
hence, no doubt, they will still be dilat- 
ing upon this contrast—and reading his 
poems. 

I did think that the impediment to 
good literature above mentioned, name- 
ly, the want of truth resulting from 
fear, would disappear with slavery. I 
have been compelled to modify that ex- 
pectation. For one thing, characteristics 
do not disappear with the disappearance 
of the causes which produced them. But 
the causes still remain in the continued 
existence of the African race. Opinions 
regarding that race which differ from 
those of the mass are not tolerated in 
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the South. Or if they can be sa‘d to be 
tolerated, it is only toleration which is 
allowed them. But literature cannot ex- 
ist upon toleration. It must have lib- 
erty. Without liberty there cannot be 
that alert and nimble way of looking 
about and that fidelity in recording what 
is seen which are necessary to literature. 
If the writer feels that what he says will 
be received with disapprobation, he will 
be silent. But it is not only regarding 
the negro that liberty of speech is dis- 
couraged in the South. You see the 
same want of freedom in the discussion 
of other subjects as well. 

It seems odd that the South can be 
said to be deficient in that encouraging 
sympathy which is essential to the pro- 
duction of good literature, for if there 
is a quality with which the Southern 
people are specially gifted, it is sym- 
pathy. They have this quality to a 
greater degree than any people I have 
ever met ‘with. The quality, indeed, is 


a characteristic of Americans in general, 
in part possibly due to democracy, in 
part possibly also an inheritance from 


our colonial life, colonial societies being, 
one would expect, receptive and sympa- 
thetic. But among no other Americans 
does the quality exist so strongly as 
among the Southern people, and it is the 
especial characteristic of their gentle- 
men. I have in mind as I write an indi- 
vidual, lately dead, a man who, with a 
great deal of learning and scholarship, 
and a fine literary discernment and dis- 
crimination, had an unselfish sympathy 
and generosity of mind, such as you are 
not likely to find in quite the same degree 
among men other than Americans of 
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Southern birth. There is no reason why 
I ‘should not mention his name; I mean 
the late Prof. Thomas Price. This qual- 
ity of an individual I believe to be that 
of the Southern people in gefieral. It 
ought, one would think, to be an encour- 
aging cause of literary performance. 

I cannot claim to be as well read as I 
should be in the literature of the South 
that has appeared since the war. But 
from poems and sketches which I have 
read from time to time, it is evident 
that the general want of literary truth, 
which has been attributed to Southern 
antebellum literature, does not charac- 
terize the more recent literature of the 
South. It seems to me that some of 
these things are good enough to form 
part of the permanent literature of the 
country and language. Among them I 
might mention some very delicate poems 
by the late Father Tabb, which I have 
seen in the magazines, and some 
sketches by Mr. Thomas Nelson Page. 
These are, however, either poems most- 
lv descriptive of natural scenery or 
sketches representing limited phases of 
Southern life. But have the Southern 
writers been equally successful in de- 
picting Southern life as a whole? It 
has seemed to me significant that some 
of these writers prefer historical sub- 
jects. In their books the young ladies 
who, I am told, are usually the authors 
of them, are very free with “Odd zooks” 
and “Marry come up,” and other such 
safe and remote forms of expression, but 
the books, of course, have little that 
bears upon the present Southern life. 
Is it that these voung writers are afraid 
to tackle this subiect ? 


Lewissurc, W Va. 





The Lawrence Textile Strike 


BY REV. DE MONT GOODYEAR 


The Scene of the Conflict—Law- 
| rence, a mill city of 90,000 people, 
* in northeastern Massachusetts, on 
the Merrimac River, is the battle- 
ground of a great industrial conflict. 
Visiting the scene after reading the daily 
papers, one is at first surprised to find 
everything open and running as usual 
except the saloons and the mills. Tho 
business is dull, one mingles with the 
throngs without reason for fear. He 
soon discovers evidences, however, that 
something unusual is going on. Look- 
ing down a cross street leading over the 
canal toward the mills we see a squad 
of young men in khaki lazily leaning 
upon rifles with bayonets. Soldiers, both 
mounted and on foot, are scattered thru- 
out the business section. Here and there 
we come across newspaper reporters, 
magazine writers, novelists, students and 
clergymen: seeking and giving informa- 
tion. 


Soon band music is heard. Turning, 
we see in the distance that the hundred 
foot wide street is choked with humanity. 
Detectives begin to pass us upon the 
sidewalks. Then a motley throng filling 
the street from curb to curb passes by. 
There is no arrangement in ranks, just 


a solid mass of humans. There are men, 
women and children of many nationali- 
ties. They are respectably dressed and 
orderly. In many languages they sing 
the International Workingmen’s Song. 
At certain points they turn their faces 
eastward and mildly jeer. Thus pass 
fifteen thousand enlisted troops of the’ 
industrial army. They assemble on the 
common and listen to their leaders, who 
with skilful speech urge them to remain 
firm in refusing to work, exhort them to 
avoid making disturbances, encourage 
them with promises’ of assistance and 
higher wages. 

Hundreds of these people know only 
“Lawrence, United States,” as their 
adopted country. They are assembled 
with one accord in one place from every 
nation under the sun. “The Melting- 
pot” has made of them one brotherhood. 
Such were daily scenes till the authori- 
ties, realizing the gravity of the situa- 


tion, placed the ban upon parades and 
mass meetings. What has been written 
up as “mobs,” “violence” and “riots” has 
for the most part been the product of en- 
terprising imaginations. 

Irresponsible individuals with danger- 
ous weapons concealed about them, how- 
ever, are dangerous enough and numer- 
ous enough to warrant the presence of 
soldiers. One woman striker, ten days 
ago, was killed bya bullet from some un- 
known source. The city marshal, in 
plain clothes, interfered with a conversa- 
tion among the men and was struck, 
tho not seriously injured. A policeman 
was cut in a mix-up, and others have re- 
ceived injuries. But there have been no 
raids upon bakeshops, clothing stores, or 
coal cars. 

Of the 22,000 strikers idle during 
the third week of the strike, several 
thousand belong to no labor union, but 
voluntarily joined their fellow workers. 
They are apparently as firm as the union 
men, of whom some 2,000 speak English. 

2. The Generals.—The leader for the 
mill owners is William M. Wood, presi- 
dent of the American Woolen Mills Com- 
pany. He came to this country a poor 
boy from Portugal. By his energy, 
business ability and a fortunate marriage - 
he has reached this commanding posi- 
tion. Apparently he is simply playing a 
waiting game. He has made no serious 
denial of the claims of the strikers, and 
no serious attempt to employ strike- 
breakers. He evidently expects that 
starvation will win his victory. 

Joseph J. Ettor is the central figure in 
the strife. An Italian by blood, an 
American by birth, an ironworker by 
trade, a Socialist politically, arriving 
after the strike was inaugurated, he is 
the idol of the 22,000 strikers. He was 
born in New York City, where he passed 
thru seven grades of the public school. 
Now, at the age of twenty-seven, he is 
national organizer of the ‘Industrial 
Workers of the World.” Short in 
stature, stocky in frame, with his bushy 
black hair, dark brown eyes and irre- 
pressible smile, he is rather attractive. 
He is a master of speech and an inde- 
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fatigable worker. His busy conferences 
with Colonel Sweetser, Mayor Scanlon, 
Governor Foss, and his constant labors 
w.th strike committees, not only leave 
tfme and strength for several daily ad- 
dresses to the men, but also for address- 
ing mass meetings in neighboring cities. 

His power of control over the strikers 
is remarkable. A wave of his hand sets 
them in motion or calls a halt. They 
listen intently to his remarks, tho many 
of them cannot understand a word of 
what he is saying. He sends them to 
their homes, or to halls or parades at 
will. He orders them to go quietly and 
they obey. The great question is, How 
much longer will they obey him when he 
tells them not to go to work? 

When dynamite was discovered in a 
dangerous place he promptly declared 
that it was “planted” there by the enemy, 
who sought to discredit the strikers. 
Strangely enough, a number of the Law- 
rence school committee is now under in- 
dictment for the “planting” with intent 
to cause a riot. 

When soldiers appeared Ettor’ said 


they were there merely to exasperate the 


men to violence. This is one of his 
blunders. The soldiers, whose presence 
tend to restore confidence in the public 
safety and to restrain irresponsible thugs 
from violence, are decidedly beneficial to 
the strikers. So much the better if they 
have little to do. Ettor has made some 
other unfortunate mistakes. For exam- 
ple, he informed the men that it is very 
easy to mix emery with oil, that if they 
got hungry they knew what to do, and if 
the strike is not settled soon the people 
of Lawrence would have reason for re- 
gret. Yet he has exercised a powerful 
influence against disorder. 

When he was arrested on Tuesday, 
charged with being accessory to the mur- 
der of Anna Lopizzo, whose death was 
caused by a bullet from an unknown 
source, the strikers claimed that there 
was no evidence that they would kill one 
of their own numberf, and that the arrest 
was made simply to deprive them of 
their leader at a critical moment when 
his presence was of vital importance to 
them. 

3. The Causes.—Twenty-five thousand 
operatives, including overseers and fore- 
men, have been receiving a total wage 
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of $150,000, six dollars each if all were 
paid alike. Machines are “speeded up,” . 
and those who turn out a certain amount 
of cloth are given a “premium,” and in 
addition to the premium a “bonus.” 
When wages are so low the small premi- 
ums become a powerful incentive to 
overexertion and result in early exhaus- 
tion. This endangers the health of the 
women and children especially. 

When recent Massachusetts legislation 
forbidding the employment of operatives 
more than fifty-four hours per week be- 
came operative, the low wages were re- 
duced still lower. The workers claim 
that they sought a conference with the 
mill owners when this legislation was 
pending, only to be contemptuously 
turned away. They then wrote an in- 
quiry concerning the effect of it to Mr. 
Wood, and it was never answered. 
When, without previous notice, they re- 
ceived pay envelopes containing the re- — 
duced wages, they immediately left the 
mills. 

The foreign strikers claim that they 
were lured from their homes abroad by 
the exhibition of pictures of the mills 
and workingmen leaving them with 
money to carry to the bank, only now to 
find themselves unable to pay the neces- 
sary expenses of mere existence. They 
demand the abolition of the premium 
system and an increase of fifteen per 
cent. upon the old wage scale. 

The facts that the mill owners pay such 
low wages, receive such large dividends, 
close the mills so frequently to curtail 
the output, advance the prices of fabrics 
so sharply, and find money to be used in 
the erection of large new plants so read- 
ily, conspire to generate sympathy for 
the strikers. Holders of the Pacific 
Mills stock, par value $1,000 per share, 
do not sell when offered $3,500 for it. 

The situation, whatever the outcome, 
will probably aid Governor Foss, who 
has urged the appointment by the legis- 
lature now in session of a “Minimum 
Wage Commission,” also an investiga- 
tion of the industrial conditions at Law- 
rence by a committee from the legisla- 
ture. The threatened strike of the street 
car employees and the stationary fire- 
men, who can shut off light and power, 
would bring about a grave situation. 

HAVERHILL, Mass, 





What Is the Matter with Our Army? 


I. It Lacks Concentration 
BY MAJOR GENERAL LEONARD WOOD 


[This paper by Major General Wood, Chief of Staff, is the first of a series of articles 
written for THe INDEPENDENT by leading officers of the United States Army, frankly dis- 
cussing the weakness, the unavailability, the unnecessary extravagance of our present military 
organization, and suggesting methods of reform and reorganization, making for economy and 


efficiency. 


It will be followed by articles written by General Edwards, Chief of the Insular 


Bureau; General Evans, Chief of the Militia; General Wotherspoon, president of the Army 
War College, and others; all, in various ways, answering the question, ‘‘What is the matter 


with our Army ?”—Eb1ITor.] 


N dealing with army matters we are 
| confronted with a condition of igno- 
rance concerning the military needs 
of the cotintry which is simply appalling. 
A sound military policy demands the 
concentration of larger tactical units in 
strategic areas as an urgent necessity ; as 
a measure tending not only to the eco- 
nomical administration of the army, but 
to a great increase in its efficiency. It 
demands also the organization of a re- 
serve and thoro instruction of the organ- 
ized militia, and the utilization of the 
army for the instruction of as many men 
as possible, in order that we may have 
instructed men enough to fill up our reg- 
ular army and militia to war strength, 
and furnish a reserve to supply the losses 
incident to the first months of a war. 

We are spending much money for the 
army and we receive far less in return 
than would be the case if the concentra- 
tion recently recommended by the Secre- 
tary of War to Congress were brought 
about. The fault is not with the officers 
‘ or with the men. They are excellent. It 
is the system under which we are serving 
which is at fault. 

The needs of the situation, so far as 
concentration is concerned, and the steps 
necessary to bring it about, are now be- 
fore Congress in the form of the reply 
by the Secretary of War to the Bulkley 
resolution. 

The principal reasons for the main- 
tenance of the regular army are: To pre- 
vent foreign invasion, to enforce our 
international obligations, to maintain the 
rights of our country and its citizens, and 
to aid the constituted authorities in main- 
taining internal peace. In former times, 
prior to the settlement of the Indian 


question, the principal of these functions 
was that of maintaining ,internal peace; 
in| other words, maintaining control of 
the Indian situation, insuring peace upon 
our frontier, and the safe passage thru 
the Indian country of individuals, mails, 
etcy Due to the predominance of this 
feature of army-work, there arose a con- 
dition which resulted in the construction 
of military posts scattered over the cen- 
tral and western portions of our country, 
and also along a large section of the 
southern frontier and the northern bor- 
der. These stations, established to meet 
a temporary necessity, served as nuclei 
for small settlements, which were gradu- 
ally enlarged; simple cantonments were 
changed into modestly built posts or 
forts, as they were called. These devel- 
oped, at a later date, into many of our 
modern military establishments in the 
areas referred to. The upbuilding of 
these small military stations followed for 
a long time the natural lines of influence, 
not necessarily political, influences inci- 
dent to the existence of an established 
military station at these various places, 
and the local and oftentimes territorial 
interest in their maintenance. They be- 
came centers, and upon them depended 
to a considerable extent the prosperity 
of many individuals outside the military 
establishment : traders, dealers, etc. Com- 
munities came to regard them as essen- 
tial to their well being and as contrib- 
uting to the maintenance and even to the 
upbuilding of many settlements. The 
construction of most of these posts was 
never justified by strategical or tactical 
considerations, and the military necessity 
which compelled their construction no 
longer exists. The army and the policy . 
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governing it were in a transitory stage; 
it was performing the last portion of 
that great service which was of such 
enormous value to the country, namely, 
the opening up of the great West, the 
maintenance ot order and the protection 
of life and property in that region. There 
was, however, a growing conviction that 
a new policy must be adopted; a policy 
which would permit a more economical 
administration of the army and its better 
tactical instruction. Officers were anx- 
ious to serve in larger commands and 
under conditions permitting broader pro- 
fessional training. This was the general 
condition when our difficulty with Spain 
arose. Out of, the war with Spain and the 
subsequent acquisition of foreign posses- 
sions, followed by an enormous extension 
of our zone of influence and a great in- 
crease in our points of contact with for- 
eign influences and interests, came am 
entirely new set of conditions, quitkly 
recognized by the more progressive offi- 
cers of the army, who perceived that 
with them new responsibilities were add- 
ed to our national life, new work was 
thrown upon the army, and the question 
came gradually to the front as to how 
the army should be organized and sta- 
tioned to meet these requirements. The 
necessity for change compelled the grad- 
ual abandonment of many of the smaller 
posts and the adoption of a larger type 
of military post or station. Incident to 
our added responsibilities, the army was 
greatly increased. Eventually the maxi- 
mum strength was fixed at 100,000, as 
against 25,000 before the war. Many of 
the old and unnecessary posts still ex- 
isted and were needed for the shelter of 
troops. Unfortunately, some were en- 
larged and rebuilt, and the location of 
new posts was fixed without regard to 
military necessity. All this was an inci- 
dent of the existing system (or lack of 
system) of administration of our mili- 
tary establishment. Once the conditions 
in the Philippine Islands were in hand, 
attention was turned to a better system 
of administration of the army serving in 
the United States. Fortunately, there 
was at this time at the head of the War 
Department a man of administrative 
ability of the highest order—Mr. Root, 
who, in 1901, took up the matter of the 
distribution of the mobile army with a 
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view to concentration. The rather lim- 
ited results obtained from the board ap- 
pointed were due to various causes, 
among which most apparent was a lack 
of appreciation of the necessity for con- 
centration on the part of officers grown 
old under the system of small. stations 
eniployed in Indian times. The board 
recommended fifty-two of the sixty-five 
army posts for permanent occupation, 
thirteen for temporary occupation, and 
the establishment of seven new posts. 
Proper tactical instruction of the three 
arms in conjunction was given little con- 
sideration. There was no general staff 
to consider the needs of the army as a 
whole, and as a natural result there was 
no efficient co-ordination. Domestic 
comfort in the form of large quarters 
and grounds was given undue impor- 
tance, resulting in maintenance charges 
out of all proportion to the needs of the 
military situation. Posts at remote 
points, unwarranted by military neces- 
sity, where the cost of transportation and 
materials was at a maximum, were re- 
tained, enlarged and rebuilt. No class 


can be charged with the entire responsi- 


bility; local communities wanted the 
posts kept up and demanded more 
troops; it meant increased expenditures 
and increased business. Lack of military 
policy made these influences potent and 
effective, in the continuance of this ex- 
pensive and entirely unmilitary policy. 
Mr. Root recognized that the responsi- 
bility .for these conditions rested to a 
considerable extent upon a lack of policy 
and saw with clearness that the lack of 
policy was.due to the lack of any con- 
tinuing body, possessed of sound mili- 
tary ideas, and qualified to establish and 
maintain such a policy, and lent his great 
administrative genius to the creation of 
the General Staff, a body representing 
the line and staff of the army, ever re- 
newing itself by the infusion of new 
blood just from the line and from duty 
with troops. 

Mr. Root also urged upon Congress 
the establishment of the detail system— 
that is, the system under which the line 
officers are detailed to the various 
staff corps for a period of years, usually 
four, and then return to the line. This 
insures the infusion of fresh blood into 
the staff corps and keeps them in touch 
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with the real needs of the fighting line, 
the maintenance of which, in an efficient 
condition, is the reason for the existence 
of the staff corps. It was not applied as 
fully as he wished, but has, nevertheless, 
resulted in very greatly improving the 
efficiency of the present staff corps. It 
should extend to all officers in these 
corps, including the heads. 

Since the establishment of the Gen- 
eral Staff there has been a gradual but 
sure crystallization of sentiment and 
ideas, and the policy of concentration of 
military forces for tactical and strategi- 
cal purposes has been urged with in- 
creasing force from year to year, and is 
now the accepted policy of the War De- 
partment and the General Staff. 

In determining the stations of the mo- 
bile army, the following conditions 
should govern: 

1. The distribution must be favorable for 
the tactical training of the three arms com- 
bined (Infantry, Cavalry, and Field Artillery). 

2. It must be favorable for the .rapid con- 
centration of the army upon our northern or 
southern frontier, or upon our eastern or west- 
ern seaboard. 

3. It must favor the best use of the army 
as a model for the general military training of 
the National Guard. 

4. It must favor the use of the regular 
army as a nucleus for the war organization of 
the National Guard and sucn volunteer forces 
as Congress may authorize to meet any possi- 
ble military emergency. 

5. It must favor economical administration 
with the view of developing the maximum re- 
turn for the money appropriated. 

6. It must permit a peace organization 
which will also be effective in war; that is, an 
organization which will permit a prompt ex- 
pansion in time of war by means of a system 
of reserves. 

To meet these requirements, it will be 
necessary to correct the present distribu- 
tion of the regular army. The army 
should be so assembled that tactical train- 
ing of the three arms working together 
can be had with a minimum of expense. 

The policy now urged by the Secre- 
tary of War is based upon a study of 
the subject by the General Staff, and 
upon the recommendations of that body, 
and contemplates that the army be 
concentrated in strategic areas, and that 
the posts which do not fulfill the re- 
quirements above indicated be’ sold and 
the proceeds made available, with the 
approval of Congress, for such new 
construction as may be necessary for 
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the assembly of the army in two, or 
possibly three, strategic groups on the 
Pacific coast between Puget Sound and 
Los Angeles; at least two groups be- 
tween the Great Lakes and the Rio 
Grande, and three on the Atlantic and 
Gulf coasts. 

The number of groups to be organ- 
ized is primarily restricted by the total 
strength of the mobile army. No group 
should contain less than a brigade of in- 
fantry, with a proper proportion of 
cavalry, field artillery and special troops, 
and at least one group should contain a 
full tactical division. Proper tactical 
training demands the combined use of 
the three arms, and this can be secured 
only by massing the troops of each group 
in a single post or in several posts with- 
in marching distance of a common cen- 
ter. Without such concentration, joint 
training can not be secured except at 
heavy expense for transportation. In 
addition to these detachments of all arms 
there should be at least two independent 
cavalry brigades. A study of the ques- 
tion indicates that the stationing of our 
present mobile army in more than eight, 
or possibly nine, such groups would be 
inconsistent with the demands of maxi- 
mum economy and tactical efficiency. 

This means the giving up of many sta- 
tions dear to local communities, and 
doubtless much opposition will follow; 
but if true economy and real efficiency 
are to be our guide, this eventually must 
be done. Peace rules, conservatively, nine 
out often years, and troops must be kept 
in posts at points where the requirements 
above referred to can best be fulfilled, 
and where men and supplies can be most 
economically assembled during the rela- 
tively long periods of peace. Several 
large posts have been built up in areas 
outside those indicated for ultimate con- 
centration. These posts present many 
desirable features. The cost of their es- 
tablishment has been met, and it will un- 
doubtedly be necessary to reta'n them for 
a long time. In fact, they will naturally 
be the last to go if the scheme of con- 
centration is followed out to the end. 
We now have in the General Staff an or- 
ganization which insures the establish- 
ment, and will be a potent influence for 
the continuance of a definite policy in 
army matters, but the strong support of 
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Congress is needed to bring about the 
great concentration measure proposed, 
which will, conservatively, result in a 
saving of from $5,500,000 to $6,000,000 
annually, an amount which, if devoted to 
military purposes, would support ten 


regiments of infantry at a strength of. 


goo each, or 100,000 reservists at $55 
per year. In addition to this saving it 
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will add greatly to the effectiveness of 
the army and consequently to its value 
to the country. 

Concentration is being rapidly effected 
in the Philippine Islands and the new 
construction in Hawaii, and the Panama 
Canal Zone will follow the policy herein 
outlined. 


Wasuinecrton, D. C. 


Popular Delusions About Immigration 


BY W. F. WILLCOX, LL.D. 


[One of the most interesting discussions at the mecting of the American 
the Advancement of Science, held in Washington the last of December, 


Association for 
was that devoted 


to the question of the restriction of immigration, and the sensation of the session was the 


statistical exposé of certain common fallacies by 


which we have procured for our readers. 


Professor Willcox, of Cornell University, 


A very important immigration bill is now before 


Congress, and this article gives light as to what action Congress shall take upon it.—Ebp1Tor.] 


T a recent meeting of economists in 
A Washington a paper was pre- 
sented advocating more drastic 
restrictions upon immigration. At the 
start it summarized the leading objec- 


tions to the present situation under eight 


heads. (1) Numbers—‘‘A million im- 
migrants a year is more than this coun- 
try can look after.” (2) Defective as- 
similation of immigrants. (3) Immigra- 
tion increases the amount of pauperism 
and crime. (4) Imperfect distribution 
of immigrants. (5) Immigration is a 
menace to American standards of wages 
and living. (6) Unhealthy stimulation 
of immigration by interested parties. 
(7) Illegal entry of many contract labor- 
ers. (8) Immigration does not benefit 
the country of origin. 

Of these eight objections the last four 
are not susceptible of proof or disproof 
by conclusive evidence. The first four 
can be shown, I think, to be popular de- 
lusions. 

I. Are we now receiving a million im- 
migrants a year? 

In only four years of our history down 
to 1910 did the number of immigrants 
exceed that round total. To be sure, all 
four were in the decade 1900-1910, but 
the ten-year total was less than 8,800,000, 
or an annual average of seven-eighths of 
a million. And this does not exclude 


those leaving our shores. For the last 
three years of the decade the number of 
departing aliens was ascertained, and by 
deducting them from the alien arrivals 
the Bureau of Immigration found the net 
annual increase due to immigration. 
That net increase was only 61 per cent. 
of the gross immigration. If we assume 
that the net increase from immigration 
during the whole decade, 1900 to 1910, 
bore the same relation to the number of 
immigrants, then the net additions during 
the decade would be 5,365,000, instead 
of 10,000,000, or about 536,000 a year. 
The net addition due to ten years of 
immigration may also be estimated in 
another way from the results of the last 
two censuses. In 1900 there were ten 
and one-third million residents of the 
United States who had been born in for- 
eign countries, of whom nearly 99 per 
cent. were white. The death rate in 1900 
of about two-thirds of these, that is, the 
foreign-born whites residing in the regis- 
tration area, is known. It was 19.4 per 
1,000. If the number of foreign-born in 


‘the United States in 1900 be multiplied 


by this death rate, the estimated deaths 
subtracted and the same process repeat- 
ed nine times, the final result, eight and 
one-half million (8,501,447), is the esti- 
mated number of survivors in 1910 
of those immigrants who were here 
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in 1900. We need to know also the 
total foreign-born in the United States 
in 1910. We know the number of for- 
“eign-born whites and can easily estimate 
the few foreign-born colored from the 
total! which is known. The total foreign- 
born in I910 was very close to 13,500,- 
000. On subtracting from this number 
the 8,500,000 survivors of the foreign- 
born who were in this country in 1900, 
the difference (5,000,000) represents the 
survivors in 1910 of the immigrants of 
1900-1910. But they too have suffered 
losses from death. If we assume that 
they have been in the country on the 
average five years and that their death 
rate has been 19.4, the number of immi- 
grants requisite to leave 5,000,000 sur- 
vivors at the end of five years would be 
5,519,000, or 552,000 a year. Thus one 
method of estimating the net annual in- 
crease from immigration, 1900-1910, 
yields 536,000 and the other method 
552,000. It seems safe to say that our 
immigration is not over 600,000 a year 
net and consequently that the estimate of 
“a million a year” exceeds the probable 
number by at least two-thirds. 


But a country of 92,000,000 can ab- 
sorb many mgre immigrants than a coun- 
trv with one-quarter of that population, 
which was all the United States had -in 


1850. It is fair, therefore,-to compare 
the immigration in any decade with the 
population of the country at the begin- 
ning of the same period. The results 
since 1840 are as follows: 


Immigrants to 
1,000 initial 


Decade. population. 


1841-1850 


IQOI-I910 (gross; 
IQ0I-19!0 (net) 

It is probable that-in the earlier decades 
there were very few “birds of passage,” 
and gross immigration and net immigra- 
tion were almost the same. If so, the 
net immigration 1901-1910 was less than 
the net immigration 1841-50 or 1851-60 
and about the same as net immigration in 
the decades of the Civil War and of the 
hard times following the panic of 1873. 
It was also probably less than the net 
immigration of the decade 1881-go. 
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This objection to immigration is prob- 
ably the fundamental cone and certainly 
is the only one which can be tested by 
the results of the census of 1910 so far 
published. 

II. The second objection is that “the 
immigrants are poorly assimilated or not 
assimilated at all.” Here we must ask 
for the evidence. But, not content with 
that, let me offer one or two oppos- 
ing considerations. In 1890 among 
the foreign-born whites at least ten years 
of age 15.6 per cent. were reported as 
unable to speak English; in 1900 the 
proportion had fallen to 12.2 per cent. 
Perhaps the quality of ofir English is be- 
ing debased, but in that decade at least 
we were not becoming a more polyglot 
people as the result of immigration. 

There were nearly six and one-half 
million persons of foreign birth in the 
United States in 1900 who had come 
from countries where English was not 
spoken. Of these more than four-fifths 
(81.2 per cent.) were reported as able to 
speak English. The number unable to 
speak English was about equal apparent- 
ly to the number who had come from a 
country where English was not spoken 
and had been in the United States less 
than eight years. In other words, it 
takes an immigrant who cannot speak 
English when he arrives apparently 
about eight years on the average to learn 
enough of the language to claim that he 
speaks it. In the second generation the 
process is practically completed, for 
nearly 99 per cent. of the children born 
in this country of immigrants from coun- 
tries where English is not spoken and at 
least ten years old in 1900 claimed to 
speak English. 

Of the foreign-born whites at least ten 
years of age living in New York State 
in 1900 about one-eighth, or exactly 119 
in 1,000, were reported as unable to 
speak English, but of their children born 
in this country and at least ten years of 
age in 1900, the proportion unable to 
speak English was less than 2 in 1,000. 

Much fear has been exprest lest our 
immigrants should permanently lower 
the level of general education. This fear 
has led many to favor excluding illiterate 
immigrants. The illiteracy of most such 
immigrants is a characteristic of the 
country from which they come and not 
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primarily of the persons. So far as cen- 
sus figures tell, the class with the small- 
est proportion of illiterates is the chil- 
dren of our immigrants. Thus among 
the children ten to fourteen years of age 
born of our native white stock 44 in 
1,000 cannot write; among the children 
of our immigrants of the same age only 
9 in 1,000 cannot write. No doubt this 
is due largely to the fact that both im- 
migrants and schools are more abundant 
in the North than in the South and in 
the cities than in the country. But who 
shall say that the immigrants do not 
avoid the South and the country districts 
largely because “they desire for them- 
selves and, above all, for their children 
the educational advantages and other op- 
portunities which are still found mainly 
in our cities and our Northern States? I 
do not believe that our immigrants as a 
class need the help or the interference 
of government. Many of them have 


come to this country to escape a well 
meant but fretting and harmful control 
on the part of those in power. 

III. The third objection is that “im- 
migration seriously increases the amount 


of pauperism and crime in the United 
States.” I grant that the 13,000,000 for- 
eign born add to the amount of pauper- 
ism and crime. To make an effective 
argument the word amount should be 
changed to proportion and no doubt this 
is meant. Do the foreign-born popula- 
tion contribute disproportionately to the 
crime and pauperism of the country? 

I have found nothing to prove that 
the foreign born contribute more largely 
to the almshouse population or the prison 
population than do the native whites of 
the same sex and age residing in the 
same part of the country. In the North- 
ern States paupers in almshouses are 
twice as numerous relative to population 
as they are in the Southern States, and 
this because the almshouse system of 
caring for paupers is far more devel- 
oped in the North than in the South. 
The foreign born have a proportion of 
paupers in almshouses larger than the 
native for much the same reason that 
the negroes have a smaller proportion 
than either of the other classes, namely, 
the negroes live where almshouses are 
few, the immigrants where they are 
many. This fact and an allowance for 
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the lower average income of the foreign 
born would sufficiently explain the fact 
that the proportion of foreign born in. 
the almshouse population is somewhat 
larger than in the population outside. 
But when we consider that more than 
nineteen-twentieths of the foreign born 
in almshouses have been in the United 
States longer than ten years it cannot be 
claimed that recent immigrants are con- 
tributing disproportionately to the bur- 
den of pauperism. 

As to crime, when attention is confined 
to major, or serious, offenses, the pro- 
portion of foreign-born whites com- 
mitted to prison is almost exactly the 
same as the proportion of native whites 
of the same age. For example, among 
100,000 native whites thirty to thirty- 
four years of age, 49 were committed to 
prison for serious offenses in 1904, and 
among the same number of foreign-born 
whites, 48. 

IV. Lastly, a word regarding the ob- 
jection that the immigrants are poorly 
distributed. The results of the preced- 
ing census I examined in an article on 
“The Distribution of Immigrants.”* the 
main conclusions of which stil! seem to 
me sound. Doubtless they\will not ap- 
ply without considerable modification to 
the widely different conditions of the fol- 
lowing decade. The distribution of the 
foreign born, like that of the native pop- 
ulation, is determined by the interplay 
of motives, largely economic, inviting to 
a change of residence and other motives, 
among which human inertia is important, 
leading to a retention of the present 
abode. The foreign-born population is 
probably more migratory within the 
country than the native population and 
responds more quickly to the suggestions 
of economic or other advantage. On the 
other hand, this class probably has fewer 
and less trustworthy sources of informa- 
tion. I see little objection to the Gov- 
ernment’s gathering reports and dissem- 
inating news for the purpose of aiding in 
the wise distribution of our population, 
whether native or of foreign birth, but I 
do not anticipate much effect from such 
governmental activities. What is the 
evidence that it is not to the advantage of 
our recent immigrants to stay as long as 
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of Economics, xx, 5§23-546, 
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they do in our Northeastern States and 
our large cities, where people of their 
own kind are congregated and can help, 
far more effectively than the Govern- 
ment, their first steps toward American 
citizenship ? 

The one serious objection to. present 
immigration is its menace to American 
standards of wages and of living. This 
is the objection emphasized by the Immi- 
gration Commission. The cost of rearing 
children in the United States is rapidly 
rising. In many, perhaps in most, cases 
it is simpler, speedier and cheaper to im- 
port labor than to breed it. The argu- 


oe 
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_ ments in favor of more drastic restriction 


for this reason are strengthening with 
the increasing cost of living and of rear- 
ing children. The time may have come 
for more radical methods of restriction. 
In that case a heavy increase of the head 
tax so as to make the cost of producing 
laborers in other countries and importing 
them more nearly equal to what it now 
costs to rear children for the labor mar- 
ket in the United States seems to me the 
simplest and best method of protecting 
our wage-earning class from debasing 
competition. 


Irwaca, N. Y. 


The Supernatural Policing of Women 


BY ELSIE CLEWS PARSONS 


AutTHor or “THe Famity,” Etc. 


| primitive society bugaboos are not 


confined to the nursery. Women, 
like children, are scared into being 
“good.” Again and again the men in- 
vent spirits to aid them in their mastery 
of the women. The ceremonial bull- 
roarer or rattle of Australia, New 
Guinea, and the West Coast of Africa 
is believed by the women to be the voice 
of a terrifying spirit, Among the Afri- 
can Yorubans women are compelled on 
pain of death to act up to this belief by 
flying indoors when the bull-roarer or 
the voice of Oro resounds in the streets. 
On Kiwai Island, in the Fly Estuary, and 
in the Elema District of New Guinea the 
women have even to leave the village to 
escape the curse of hearing the bull- 
roarer. Should Euahlayi women of 
child-bearing age hear the spirit voice. of 
Boorah, he would first madden and then 
kill them. So they stop up their ears 
when the first echo reaches their camp. 
The bull-roarer is evidently an effec- 
tive restrainer of female curiosity. But 
prying women must be penalized in other 
ways too. Were Kurnai women to see 
or hear what goes on after a certain 
point on the Jeraeil initiation ground, 
Tundun, the Great Ancestor would kill 
them. Nor would any woman in South- 


eastern Australia trespass on the initia- 
tion ground for fear of being killed by 
the magic scattered in it by the old 
wizards. 

Should a Queensland woman touch or 
even look at a death bone, a bone for 
murder by magic, she would straightway 
fall sick. Any Jabin woman of Kaiser 
Wilhelm’s land who saw the sacred flutes 
used in the initiation rites would die. 
Once in an island of East Melanesia, 
Tepu, a ghost god, commanded that no 
woman should visit his shrine. But the 
chief’s wife did, and the god, having to 
make an example of her, rendered her 
unconscious, attacked her and then let 
her come to in a pool of blood. The 
Eskimo have even a more alarming story 
for inquisitive women. Once upon a 
time, against all warnings, a woman en- 
tered the Singing House when it was 
dark. For a long time she had wished 
to see the Spirit of the House, and so she 
summoned him. He came and she felt him 
all over until she touched his boneless 
and hairless head. Then she dropped 
dead. In fact, an Aleut Eskimo woman 
who trespasses on their holy place runs 
the risk of illness, death or insanity ; and 
all kinds of misfortune come from a wo- 
man finding out the least thing about the 
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ritual. A Mendi woman of Sierra Leone 
who finds out the Poro secret society 
mysteries, like the Australian woman, 
sickens. 

Bogeys are useful to men not only in 
snubbing women who want to know too 
much ; they help to keep women at home. 
In Australia there are the Jruntarima and 
the Oruntja to lie in wait for adventure- 
some women. An ever-present fear of 
these spirits cows the women into keep- 
ing close to their camp fires—‘‘a whole- 
some check upon their wandering about 
alone too much,” writes their English 
ethnographer, in full sympathy with their 
Blackfellow husbands. Fjort women of 
the West Coast of Africa are also timid 
about being alone at night, dreading the 
bimbindi or ghosts. And for good cause, 
for it is said that these bimbindi have 
made women live with them. Jickolishe 
is another Bantu spirit who waylays wo- 
men at night, coming out of the reeds to 
trick them. In many an island of the 
Malay Archipelago women dare not ven- 
ture alone in the forest for fear of spirits. 

In fact, the ghosts or gods of many a 
tribe or race are given to seduction, and 
women are taught to fear their devotion 
and avoid their haunts. Often, to make 
them doubly fearful, illness or death is 
said to follow upon their attentions. Be- 
lief in such unpleasant wooers is un- 
doubtedly more effective than any anti- 
feminist argument that woman’s place is 
in the home. 

Not content with merely threatening 
dangerous spirit encounters, the men of 
secret societies make their women be- 
lieve that their own systematic spirit im- 
personations are actual spirit apparitions. 
During funeral rites two or more of the 
Eastern Islanders of Torres Straits 
dressed up as ghosts and banged and 
scraped on walls and doors, greatly 
frightening the women mourners within. 
In the Elema district of New Guinea men 
disguised as the spirit forerunners of Ko- 
vave, their mountain god, terrify the wo- 
men into staying at home to cook a great 
quantity of food for the coming of the 
god. Ifa woman shirk her work during 
the initiation celebration in Kaiser Wil- 
helm’s Land, the Asa, descending upon 
the village with a great hullabaloo, the 
women flying before them in fright, set 
up a stick before the hut of the slouch. 


‘It is always effective. 
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Florida Island 
women also cook for their “ghosts.” 
During the day the Matambala secret so- 
ciety men foregather undisguised among 
the women, gossiping of what the 
“ghosts” have done and are going to do. 
In the Niger Delta the Ibo impersona- 
tion of the dead has a right to any girl 
he can catch. Yoruba women are for- 
bidden, on pain of death, to laugh at or 
even to disparage the Epungun ghost im- 
personations—a prohibition that suggests 
that even in America woman may some- 
times be flippant or skeptical. According 
to a story of Mary Kingsley they were 
decidedly so once upon a time toward the 
I-Kun Secret Society—a society of the 
Bakele. The heresy had spread so far 
that the women had to be disciplined col- 
lectively. So what did the men do but 
bury the I-Kun impersonation under the 
ringleader’s floor, and when the ladjes 
started to say, “What fools those men 
had been making of themselves all the 
afternoon with their I-Kun,” appalling 
squeals and howls came from under their 
feet. 

“They stared at each other tor one second, 
and then, feeling that something was tearing 
its way up thru the floor, they left for the in- 
terior of Africa with one accord.” 

No arrests were made, but society was 
saved, adds Miss Kingsley, for it is clear 
it “cannot be kept together without some 
superhuman aid to help to keep the femi- 
nine portion of it within bounds.” And 
so to keep the women in order is one of 
the chief objects of men’s secret societies 
the world over—except, perhaps, in New 
Haven. 

Savage woman must neither pry nor 
roam. For the comfort of the men in 
general she must. be unquestioning and 
unadventuresome. But furthermore, for 
the good of a particular man, she must 
be obedient and faithful. To ensure such 
wifely docility most of the men of Cen- 
tral Australia carry a magic knout ‘in 
their wallets. The mere sight of it ter- 
rifies an offending woman ; its stroke she 
believes to be fatal. In spite of this im- 
plement, or perhaps because of it, wives 
seldom run away in Central Australia. 
Then the husband and his friends punish 
the runaway thru black magic. They be- 
witch a diagram of her which they have 
drawn on the ground, and into a piece of 
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green bark representing her spirit they 
stick miniature spears. Sooner or later 
her “fat dries up,” she dies and her spirit 
appears in the sky as a shooting star. 
The Bangala of the Upper Congo say 
that once a hunter called Mokwete found 
that, thanks to his polygamous habits, his 
allotment of meat was small. So going 
into the bush he called out: “Wives of 
Mokwete, wives of Mokwete” They an- 
swered “E!” and heard: “When your 
husband comes with meat you must not 
eat it; if you do, you will die.” There- 
after all the meat was brought to him— 
until he was given away by his little son 
and deserted by all the outraged women. 
In California and on the Loango Coast 
of Africa husbands manage better. A 
Pomo Indian will terrify an unruly wife 
by dressing up as an ogre. After such 
a scare she is said to be usually tractable 
for some days. On the Loango Coast 
there is a special fetish to keep wives in 
order and punish them for infidelity. A 
betrayed husband finds the “medicines” 
in his fetish basket wet. In East Central 
Africa, if he eat food salted by an un- 
faithful wife, he dies. So, in order al- 


ways to be on the safe side, a little girl 


regularly salts his food. For the same 
reason the traveling Acaxée husband 
keeps from salt altogether. Kayan and 
Kenyah husbands of Sarawak can tell 
from the knots of camphor trees, while 
they are away collecting, if their wives 
at home are unfaithful—evidence enough 
to kill them on, on their return. Unsuc- 
cess in hunting is like evidence to both 
the Wagogo and the Aleut husband. 
The modern novelist has made use of 
the theory that conjugality may defy 
death. To more unsophisticated men a 
widow’s mourning is no mere sentimen- 
tality. Were she not to mourn with all 
propriety, her dead husband would harry 
her unmercifully. Were she an Unmat- 
jera or Kaitish tribesman, and had she 
not smeared herself with the mourning 
ashes, his ghost would haunt her and 
finally kill her and strip her bones. In 
the islands of Torres Straits an aggrieved 
marital ghost is said to have once burned 
down the house of his widow. Among 
the Matse, a Ewe-speaking tribe of the 
Guinea Coast, the Spirit of Mourning 
would be apt to waste an unceremonious 
widow away. In Matamba a deceased 
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husband is able to lodge himself in his 
widow’s breast—greatly to her discom- 
fort. In South and East Africa he can 
also most unpleasantly haunt her as a 
serpent. A Tarahuamaran widow of 
Mexico has been known to avoid her hus- 
band’s grave from fear of being kid- 
napped by his spirit. In a great number 
of places his resentful spirit can do no 
end of harm to a second husband, so that 
marriage with a careless widow is a pre- 
carious undertaking. 

In developed tribal life and in early 
civilization supernatural reward or pun- 
ishment is a more thorogoing affair than 
in savagery, and wifely subjection as well 
as the rest of the social order is thereby 
more systematically secured. Even an 
unfaithful or worthless husband is to be 
constantly worshiped as a god by a Hindu 
wife. If undutiful, after death she en- 
ters the womb of a jackal and is tor- 
mented by disease. Hindus still belieye 
that wifely disobedience or disloyalty or 
husband-murder in a former existence 
are punished in the present birth by wid- 
owhood—that greatest of Hindu curses. 
On the other hand, if a wife obeys her 
husband, she will for that reason alone 
be exalted in heaven, declares Manu, the 
sacred code maker. A chaste widow is 
also promised a place in heaven beside 
her husband. As for that most devout 
of devout widows, the suttee, her term in 
heaven is immensely long. Moreover, she 
expiates her husband’s crimes for him 
and sanctifies his and her ancestors. 

Obedient to her husband, the Parsee 
woman was accounted holy; disobedient, 
fiendish. Thrice a day a wife was to go 
before her husband, inquiring his wishes, 
and never, either by night or day, was she 
to avert her face from his command. 
Thus served she God. “The well-ordered 
wife will justly consider the behavior of 
her husband as a model of her own life 
and a law to herself, invested with a di- 
vine sanction,” writes Aristotle. Simpler 
and even more forcible is the divine dic- 
tate of Genesis to the Hebrew wife: “Thy 
desire shall be to thy husband, and he 
shall rule over thee.” Paul thoroly 
agreed with this point of view and passed 
it on to Christendom. “Man is not of the 
woman ; but the woman of the man. Nei- 
ther was the man created for the woman ; 
but the woman for the man,” he authori- 
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tatively opines. And until the “Origin 
of Species” most men—and women, too 
—undoubtedly held that the creation of 
Eve as an afterthought was argument 
enough against refractory wives. 
Nowadays the deliberate anti-feminist 
must draw up a more critical kind of 
brief, but does not he or she.depend_ at 
heart upon primitive views and feelings 
for the proper control of women? Has 
the proportion of women to men in the 
churches any bearing on this question? 
Of the total number of confessions made 
per annum in the Catholic Church, how 
many, we wonder, are made by men, how 
many by women? Who at some time or 
other has not heard a Protestant non- 
churchgoing pater familias declare: “But 
I don’t interfere with the religious be- 
liefs of my wife and daughters. I believe 
in their going to church.” Only a gen- 
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eration or sO ago was not a girl warned 
against going to college because of its 
irreligious influence? How is it that still 
today women are condemned in the same 
breath as both curious and conventional ? 
—traits that are surely incompatible ex- 
cept under a supernaturalistic discipline. 
Is a woman’s fear of being out alone, par- 
ticularly at night, always explicable upon 
rationalistic grounds? Why in a society 
whose divorce Jaws are the same for men 
and women is there more prejudice 
against a divorcée than a divorcé? Is 
not the widow who remarries within her 
year or two of mourning accused of 
heartlessness? We all know that almost 
any one talking about sex differences 
may be easily led up to saying: “A bad 
woman is worse than a bad man.”” What 
do they really mean? 


New Yorx City. 


The Canticle of Fontebras 


BY THOMAS WALSH 


Amon the nuns of Fontebras—they told young Don Bivar— 
Was come a novice Juana, who was lovely as a star. 


And thru the silver night she heard the lute implore and sing; 
The casement trembled unto vows and breath of blossoming ; 
Adown the glen the fireflies lit the jewels of a king. 


Sut at the dark portcullis, Christ in stone hung sentrywise, 
And tho the gallant spread his cloak, she felt its haggard eyes, 
And trembling sank from out his arms despite of pleas and sighs, 


Yet scarce her lips could breathe, “O Christ, do Thou renounce me now 
Ere bent the carven stone and smote her sharp upon the brow, 
Imprinting there a piercéd hand—the token of her vow. 


Still in the crypts of Fontebras the golden censers swing; 
And still the lark and nightingale by spire and valley sing ; 


But at the raptured moment when unto supremest grace 
Each cloistress lifts her forehead bare in Christ’s espousal place, 
Alone the Sister Juana kneels, the veil upon her face. 


Brooxtyn, N. Y. 
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Round the World in Fiction 


THERE was a time when -America was 
the home of romarice, but thru the years 
it has, like the Indian, been thrust west- 
ward till now the Pacific has apparently 
engulfed it and we must perforce turn 
to other lands and other peoples till some 
great novelist arises and writes the won- 
derful romance of our own common- 
place. To those, therefore, who are 
weary of stories of political graft, in- 
decent social conditions, Western cow- 
boys, and psychological character-sketch- 
ing, the following books, with their 
scenes often laid in the remote corners 
of the earth, will prove singularly re- 
freshing and always interesting. 

Just now Mr. Conrad’s book, Under 
Western Eves,’ with its scenes for the 
most part Russian and certainly its con- 
tents Russian, will be of special interest 
to a curious American public who have 
the Western eyes that are gazing with a 
somewhat inquisitive contempt now at 
a country remaining in some respects 
barbarous in spite of time and the prog- 
ress of nations. This novel is a text- 
book of Russian character. It is a pro- 
found analysis of what the author be- 
lieves makes up Russian revolutionary 
idealism, and it is an equally profound 
and bitter criticism of Russian despot- 
ism. The story purports to be a record 
kept by a young Russian student, and 
in its turn is presented to the reader and 
commented upon by an Englishman. 
The tragedy of a simple scholar caught 
in the web of a hideous circumstance 
and thereby perverted into a deformed 
mass of passions. 

As a rather direct contrast to Mr. 
Conrad’s story of the tragedies of des- 
potism comes this light novelette, The 
Love Story of a Maiden of Cathay,’ 
as told in letters from Yang Ping Yu, 
the young heroine. Its scenes are also 
laid in a region of despotism; but now 





'UNpER Western Fres. By Joseph Conrad. Nw 
York: Harner & Brothers. $1.50. ; 

°Tue Love Story or a MAtpen or Catnay.. Told 
in Letters from Yang Ping Yu. New York: Fleming 
II. Revell Company. : so cents, 


that China has risen and shaken herself, 
this correspondence will prove even more 
timely and readable to those curious 
about the higher education of Chinese 
women and the various customs of Chi- 
nese society. Just as in our younger 
days those large blank spots designated 
on our geography maps as Russia and 
China meant to our imaginations chiefly 
the homes of the bushy-headed Cossack 
and the pig-tailed heathen, just so that 
vague and inclusive appellation, the 
South Sea Isles. spelt to us the treasure 
lands of romance and adventure. How- 
ever that may be, probably Mr. Lon- 
don’s catboat was hurricane driven just 
as he sighted romance and adventure, for 
certainly his South Sea Tales* have no 
personal encounters with them. In the 
past Mr. London used to give us quite 
delightful adventures in strange seas, 
strange forests, and even in strange so- 
cieties, but oh, where before, Mr. Lon- 
don, did you force a poor shipwrecked 
woman to saw off her ha‘r with the edge 
of a salmon can when a leather belt was 
to be had for the needed rope? 

Mr. Gibbons’s Flower o’ the Peach* 
is an unexpected story to come out of 
Africa, from which we are accustomed 
to receive pseudo-Kiplingism and pas- 
sion-baked scandals of love. The scenes 
are laid in and around an African tuber- 
cular sanitarium. The problem is the 
inscrutable one of race prejudice. An 
inexperienced English girl who is an in- 
mate of the sanitarium espouses the 
cause of a highly educated kafir and 
thereby incurs the fierce hostility and 
criticism of the white community. The 
book is not a novel, but rather it is a 
disjointed account of an interesting and 
significant episode on the African veldt. 
Another novel with no such age-old 
problem as race prejudice, but with the 
brand new one of feminine emancipation 


‘SoutnH Sea Tares. By Jack London. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $1.25. 

4FLowerR 0’ THe Peacn. By Perceval Gibbon. 
York: The Century Company. $1.50. 

®Love Versus Law. 
hy Mrs. Bradley Gilman. 
Sons. $1.50. 
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By Colette Yver. Translated 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
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is Love Versus Law,® by a French wo- 
man, and with its scenes in Paris. In- 
cidentally, it an interesting presentation 
of the Femininist Movement in France 
as represented by the admission of wo- 
men lawyers to the French Bar. But 
primarily the book is concerned with a 
young lawyer’s professional jealousy of 
his lawyer wife. The latter appears in a 
sensational trial, wins her case, and is 
famous in a day, while her more brilliant 
husband is completely overshadowed. 
The author leaves us with the impression 
that this woman’s meteoric rise in popu- 
larity and distinction was due largely to 
that) same quality in people’s emotions 
which makes them listen breathless to 
their baby’s first “goo-goo,” while they 
may vawn before the eloquence of a De- 
mosthenes. The emancipated woman 
just now is the world’s obstreperous 
baby, and any clutching she may show at 
the red ball of masculine wisdom will be 
applauded far more than any demon- 
stration by a man of skilled juggling 
with that same ball. The book concludes 


with the greatest problem women have 
yet to solve, namely, that no success in 


the world of competition compensates a 
woman for the loss of domestic happi- 
ness. 

Quite opposite in its contents is April’s 
Lady,® another story with its scenes and 
most of its characters French. The chief 
actors are a conventional young French- 
man and a very happy-hearted Ameri- 
can girl. Their love affairs are so ro- 
mantic and so quaintly emotional that it 
is like a return to Charlotte Bronte. 
There are no problems save the unworld- 
ly ones of love. There are no scandals, 
and there are no embarrassing situa- 
tions save those of lovers’ quarrels. 
Equally romantic, but far more enter- 
taining, is Mr. Mitchell’s Pandora's 
Box,’ with its scenes in and about an old 
English castle. It has been a long time 
since we have enjoyed the delights of a 
Prince Charming in disguise wooing and 
winning a princess in a tower, but here 
we have it embellished with a humor 
and a quizzical wit that must leave both 
American and English readers a bit wise 
and sadder about their snobbery, but in 


“Aprit’s Lapy. By Guy Chantehleure. Translated 
by Mary T. Safford. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.50. 

™Panpvora’s Box. By John Ames Mitchell. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. $1.30. 
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no way hostile to a romance so pleasant- 
ly written. As to Mr. Mitchell, we 
also owe Mr. McCarthy a debt of thanks 
for a clean and wholesome tale of 
love and good fortune. In fact, the lat- 
ter seems to like to play fairy godfather 
to his characters. Usually presented to 
us merry but in rags, his heroes and 
heroines have to wait only a few pages 
before he waves the wand of success 
over them, and like all such stories, “they 
live happily’ ever afterward.” The 
scenes of The Fair Irish Maid? are first 
in a little village near Dublin and later 
are transferred to London after the fairy 
in the formy of a wealthy uncle from 
America has transformed the ragged 
Irish heroine into an heiress and the 
toast of London. The fact that she re- 
mains true to her poor Irish lover is the 
last jewel in this crown of romance, and 
quite reconciles us to the little gusts of 
politics and Home Rule that somewhat 
trouble the early serenity of the fairy 
story. Tarantella,® with its scenes in 
Italy and its characters animated by 
Latin passion, is necessarily a very differ- 
ent romance from those just considered. 
The very nature of its contents forbids 
its belonging to romance. Passion, not 
romance, seems in fiction to go hand in 
hand with Italy. A young American 
woman—a Catholic—comes to Sorrento 
to appeal to the cardinal for a divorce 
from her degenerate husband. The car- 
d'nal’s nephew falls in love with her, and 
the complications ensuing make up the 
story. The author’s descriptions of 
Italian scenery are perhaps the best 
features of the book. The Blood of the 
lrena’® will not assist the horrified West- 
erner to understand the Spanish zest for 
blood, but it will go far toward enlight- 
ening the ignorant reader about the life 
of a favorite bullfighter in Spain. In 
The Transformation of Krag,’ we re- 
turn to our side of the world. The 
seenes are laid first in a small American 
town and later in Mexico. It is a sort 
of “Dr. Jekyl and Mr. Hyde” romance, 





*fuHe Farr Irish Maip, By Justin Huntly Mc- 
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Translated by Frances Douglas. 
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the difference beng that Krag eventually 
becomes a Dr. Jeky! for life and no al- 
chemy of evil serves to bring back Mr. 
Hyde. The book is roughly written and 
a bit melodramatic, but the originality 
of a hero who practises good with the 
purpose of doing a great wrong in the 
end is splendidly developed. 


& 


The Leaves of the Tree. Studies in Biog- 
raphy. By Arthur Christopher Benson, 
Fellow of Magdalene College, Cambridge. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

In spite of Mr. Benson’s scattered 
hints and final explanation of his alle- 
gorical title, one is still at a loss to see 
its appropriateness to the substance of 
the book, which is composed of a num- 
ber of short, ingenuous biographical 
sketches, prefaced with some observa- 
tions in regard to the principles which 
should guide one in such writing, and 
followed by some moralizing philosophy 
which the author imagines to be deduci- 
ble from the lives he has portrayed. 

About the only things in common which 

the subjects of the sketches have would 

be indicated in the statement that they 
are all cultured Englishmen of univer- 
sity training with whom Mr. Benson had 
more or less personal acquaintance. 

Matthew Arnold and Bishop Wilkinson 

are the only Oxford men. All the others, 

including three bishops, were associated 
with Cambridge, most of them in Mr. 

Benson’s own universitv days. The au- 

thor succeeds best in vitalizing those 

personalities least known among Ameri- 
can readers, such as J. K. Stephen, Pro- 
fessor Newton, and Mr. Bradshaw, who 
are depicted with admirable skill and 
frankness, with little attempt at analysis. 
But when Mr. Benson leaves the con- 
crete and objective and seeks to discover 
the motives and meaning of the lives he 
delineates, or tries to estimate their 
work, his efforts fail to reach convincing 
results. For this reason his essays on 
Bishop Westcott, Bishop Wordsworth 
and Matthew Arnold are the least satis- 
factory in the collection. But even in 
these many personal anecdotes and en- 
livening touches of description show how 
well Mr. Benson has used his unusual 
opportunity of meeting and associating 
somewhat intimately with these men in 
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the quiet unreserve of his distinguished 

father’s home, A certain richness and 

variety of diction and profuseness of 
characterization often give the reader 
the impression of overloaded sentences 
and a lack of proper simplicity and re- 
straint.. Any faults the essays may have, 
however, are more than atoned for by 
the wise choice of worthy subjects and 
the supreme excellency of candid, sym- 
pathetic and illuminating portrayal. 

& 

History of Biology. By L.C. Miall 16mo, 
pp. vii+2or. Illustrated. New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 75 cents. 

History of Geology. By H. B. Woodward. 
16mo, pp. viiit2o1. Illustrated. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 75 cents. 

The general: public, we know, is not 
very exacting, but it has a right to expect 
of “a history of science,” with the date 

1911 on the title page, something a little 

more recent than the death of Darwin 

And in this book the general public gets 

information about a more recent event in 

the history of biology, namely, Pasteur’s 
work on the prevention of hydrophobia, 
published in 1885. Not a word in the 
book refers the general public to the sus- 
picion that biology has contributed to 
changes in human ideas and to mankind's 
intellectual development since organic 
evolution became generally accepted 
among the biologists themselves. Noth- 
ing suggests that the idea of 6rganic evo- 


lution is anything other than “Darwin- 


ism.” Nothing to inform the general 
public about the relation of Wallace to 
Darwinism; not a mention of Weismann, 
Haeckel, Boveri, Delage, the Hertwigs, 
DeVries, Mendel, Loeb, Wilson—noth- 
ing to insinuate that human ideas keep 
right on evolving after the idea of evolu- 
tion had evolved. It cannot be alto- 
gether a matter of concentration; the 
general public should have a map of the 
whole field, even if it cannot have all the 
details. A chronological table of several 
pages is helpful in orienting the progress 
of biological thought in relation to other 
great historical marking points. The in- 
dex points to very few items in addition 
to names. The History of Geology, in 
the same series, brings its bibliography 
and narrative more satisfactorily up to 
date, but is somewhat overloaded with 
names and similar details. Neither of 
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these books compares with the second 
volume of Thorpe’s admirable “History 
of Chemistry,” published previously, 
which gave a fascinating account of the 
growth of knowledge and strife of the- 
ores, 


J 


Literary Notes 


.... Wilfrid Ward, editor of the Dublin Re- 
view, is the author of the long expected “Life 
of John Henry Cardinal Newman” announced 
for immediate publication in two volumes oc- 
tavo by Longmans, Green & Co. 


....The Putnams’s latest addition to their 
“Connoisseur’s Library” (to be complete in 
eighteen volumes, of whicl. twelve preceded 
the present addition) is a study of Etchings, 
by Frederick Wedmore. 

....The Biblical World, published by the 
University of Chicago, concludes in the Jan- 
uary number its valuable reading course on 
“Jesus in the Light of Modern Scholarship” 
and begins in the February a new course on 
“The Organization of the Efficient Church,” 
under the direction of Prof. Shailer Matthews. 


....The Practical Book of Oriental Rugs, by 
G. Griffin Lewis, is published by the J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. (pp. 360; $4.50). The writer avers 
that “no such systematized and tabulated in- 
formation regarding each variety of rug in 
the market has previously been attempted.” 
The colored plates shoula prove not the least 
valuable part of the work, which is a mine 
of information for the collector. 


....Rev. Charles S. Nutter, D. D., and Prof. 
W. F. Tillett, D. D., have issued an annotated 
edition of the Mcthodist Hymnal entitled The 
Hymns and Hymn Writers of the Church 
(Eaton & Mains; $2), which will be of serv- 
ice not only to ministers of that denomination 
but to others interested in hymnology. Each 
hymn is followed by some account of its au- 
thor, its composition and its use in worship. 


.... The Yale lectures on preaching for 1911 
were delivered last spring by Rev. F. W. Gun- 
saulus, D. D., of Chicago, who took for his 
theme The Minister and the Spiritual Life. 
The lectures are now published with some ad- 
ditions (Revell; $1.25). Dr. Gunsaulus holds 
that the minister’s own spiritual development 
is the key to his success or failure in meeting 
the difficulties and solving the problems of his 
profession, and this thesis he elaborates and 
illustrates in many ways. 

....A new quarterly magazine published in 
England under the auspices of the School of 
Russian Studies in the University of Liverpool 
is entitled The Russian Review. The pro- 
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spectus promises authoritative discussions of 
past and current questions in Russian history, 
politics, economics and literature, and the 
contributors will be both Englishmen and 
Russians. It will especially seek to make ac- 
cessible to English readers what Russia has 
achieved in arts and in science, and will give a 
carefully prepared chronicle, in each issue, of 
recent events. The first number includes “The 
Imperial Duma and the Land Settlement,” by 
Sergius Shidlowsky; “Leo Tolstoy,” by Ayl- 
mer Ufande; “The Russian National Prob- 
lem,” by Harold Williams, and “The New 
Land Settlement in Russia,” by Bernard Pares. 


....The Medieval Towns Series calls for 
no introduction and the most recently issued 
addition, Mary Dormer Harris’s Story of 
Coveniry, calls for all the less detailed criti- 
cism in view of being the work of an ac- 
knowledged authority in this department of 
local history. We reproduce one of the many 
illustrations in black and white by Albert 
Chanler (Dutton; $1.75). 


....The prospective publishers of Harold 
Donaldson Eberlein and Horace Mather Lip- 
pincott’s Colonial Homes of Philadelphia and 
Its Neighborhood request subscriptions at five 
dollars per volume. It is proposed to issue 
a limited edition, octavo, in a slip case, un- 
cut, with over 50 illustrations. Messrs. J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. announce that the architec- 
ture and scale of living of the city for many 
years the capital “were unsurpassed by any- 
thing in Virginia, New York. or New Eng- 
land”; the present work is prepared with the 
consent and aid “of the oldest members of the 
old families, together with that information 
which can be gathered from records, contem- 
porary journals, etc., and should the response 
not make the publication possible much of 
this information will in a few years become 
irrecoverable.” 


....Many articles have been written within 
recent years on the cruelties to be found in 
the Mother Goose Jingles and it has been the 
desire of commentators to rid editions of such 
barbaric matter. The latest editor to join 
the ranks is Clifton Johnson, and the pub- 
lishers are the Baker & Taylor Company. 
We are assured that the omissions are con- 
fined to such verses as are coarse and rough- 
mannered, and as are ungrammatical. Not- 
withstanding this modern zealousness, the 
book is full of frolic, interspersed with line 
drawings by Machan Knowles. An intro- 
duction gives the historical setting for the 
Collection of Rhymes, which were at first at- 
tributed to a family of Vergoose in Boston. 
But later it was found that Perrault, im- 
mortal author of “Little Red Riding Hood,” 
was the first to make use of the name of 
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Mother Goose in a book. We are surprised 
to find that, tho Mr. Johnson mentions the 
Newbery edition of the jingles, he fails to 
note that it was Oliver Goldsmith who com- 
piled the book for publication. But the 
changes and the omissions, together with the 
inclusion of verses which are not legitimately 
the Mother Goose of old, make us feel that 
Mr. Johnson has gathered a sheaf of verses 
that is not the real Mother Goose sheaf. 


....George Wahr, of Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
is the publisher of a neat paper-bound book 
by Thomas Hill Green enitled An Estimate of 
the Value and Influence of Works of Fiction 
in Modern Times, and Professor Fred New- 
ton Scott is the editor (pp. 79; 65 cents). It 
is the editor who, reporting upon his class- 
room use of the essay, describes it as -arous- 
ing discussion and serving as a stimulus to 
high thinking. Green’s work was, we must 
confess, unknown to us until the Michigan pro- 
fessor brought it within our ken; and so it 
may not be amiss to remind our readers that 
he was born in Birkin, Yorkshire, in 1836; 
was a pupil of Jowett at Oxford, and be- 
came a neo-Hegelian; married a sister of J. A. 
Symonds; was for a space professor of phil- 
osophy at his university, and died thirty years 
ago, the author of various periodical essays 
gathered up in three volumes of “Works.” 
As for Green’s essay on Works of Fiction, 
it is all that Professor Scott claims. The 
brief sketch of the beginnings of the English 
novel is illuminating, and so are passing re- 
marks like that on the “Spectator”—“the most 
pleasing expression of this self-satisfaction of 
the age . . . the first and best representation 
of that special style of literature—the only 
really popular literature of our time—which 
consists in talking to the public about itself.” 
Green generalizes very boldly, telling us flatly 
that the novel reader “gains no real strength, 
reaches no new hight of contemplation, “but 
“comes back to the world, as a man with a 
diseased digestion, after living for a time on 
spiced meats, comes back to ordinary food.” 
Novelists should be banished from the new 
republic, as poets were from Plato’s, “not as 
artists, but for the inferiority of their art.” 
The philosopher’s complaint is that the aspect 
of things which the novelist reveals “is merely 
the outward and natural, as opposed to the 
inner or ideal.” This objection would certain- 
ly apply, not only to the eighteenth century 
fathers of English fiction, but to the Victorians 
who were Green’s contemporaries, and to the 
Arnold Bennetts of today. Yet in some re- 
spects the naturalistic school of novel writers 
escapes‘ this criticism, for they definitely un- 
dertake to reproduce the slowness and monot- 
ony of life, avoided by most of their prede- 
cessors in favor of stirring incident and more 


rapid movement. It is not the reader of every 
novel who “sees human action pass before 
him like a panorama.” without feeling any of 
its pains and penalties; and more than one 
nineteenth century novelist realized that “a 
great part of the discipline of life arises sim- 
ply from its slowness”—difficult tho it is to 
render the full values of 

“patient waiting and silent labor, the struggle with 


listlessness and _ the loss of time by illness, the 
hope deferred, the doubt that lays hold on delay.” 


a 
Pebbles 


YET SOME SAY THAT CATS ARE NOT SYMPATHETIC. 

Mrs. George Watkins, the possessor of a 
fine Angora cat, that was given her by rela- 
tives and which was highly prized by her, was 
run over by the street car Tuesday morning, 
cutting off one leg and the tail. The cat was 
shot to put it out of its sufferings——Grass 
Lake (Michigan) News. 


AccorDING to the editor of Le Temps of 
Paris the motto of America is: 

“Pais de l’'argent; attrape le succés; efface 
Crésus!” 
And he is kind enough to add in parenthesis 
the original American of the motto: 

“Make money; win success; do-out Cre- 
sus!’ 


To the Editor of the New York Times: 

Knowing that you are always interested in 
and open for any investment in a good live 
business proposition, I take the liberty of pre- 
senting to you what seems to me to be an ex- 
cellent business proposition. The object of 
this company is to operate a large cat ranch 
at Grand Rapids near the Proudfit Binder 
Factory, where land can be purchased cheaply. 

To start, we will collect about 100,000 cats. 
Each cat will average twelve kittens a year. 
The skins will sell for from 10 cents for the 
white ones to 75 cents for the pure black. We 
will have about 12,000,000 skins to sell, at an 
average of 30 cents, making our revenue about 
$10,000 a day gross 

A man can skin fifty cats a day. He will 
charge $2 a day for his labor. It will take 
about 100 men to operate the ranch; there- 
fore, the profit will be about $9,800 a day. 

We will feed the cats on rats and will start 
a rat ranch adjoining the cat ranch. The rats 
will multiply four times as fast as the cats, 
and if we start with 100.000 rats we will have 
four rats a day for each cat, which is plenty: 

We will feed the cats on rats, and in turn 
will feed the rats on the stripped carcasses of 
the cats, thus giving each rat one-fourth of a 
cat. 

It will be seen hy these figures that the busi- 
ness will be self-acting and automatic. The 
cats will eat the rats and the rats will eat the 
cats. and we will get the skins. 

Make check to my order. 
about having it certified. 

SKINNUM WHENYOUCAN, 

New York, Dec. 27, 1911. 
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Presidential Candi- 
dates 


THe Democratic party will find its 
nominee for the Presidency in a group 
composed of four Governors and two 
members of the House of Representa- 
tives. These six men are Governor Wil- 
son, of New Jersey; Governor Harmon, 
of Ohio; Champ Clark, Speaker of the 
House; Oscar W. Underwood, chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee; 
Governor Foss, of Massachusets, and 
Governor Marshall, of Indiana. The 
Governor of the great State of New 
York is not in this list, altho it may be 
that the New York delegates will give 
him a complimentary vote in the national 
convention. Mr. Dix has not shown 
that he is. qualified for the office. Nor is 
Mayor Gaynor included. Politicians 
elsewhere have found the careers of 
these two men in office disappointing, 
and New York, with approximately one- 
tenth of the country’s population, will 
simply assist in nominating a man 
brought forward by another State. 

It may be expected that complimen- 
tary votes w’ll be cast on the first ballot 
for men whom we have not mentioned. 


Democratic 


For example, Connecticut will probably 
vote for Governor Baldwin. A decision 
as to the action which Missouri’s delega- 
tion will take has not yet been reached. 
Missouri is Speaker Clark’s State, but 
the Democrats there some time ago in- 
dorsed ex-Governor Joseph W. Folk for 
the nomination. Mr. Clark quite natu- 
rally would like to have the support of 
his State in the convention. In a letter 
recently pubi’shed, Mr. Folk asserted 
that those in Missouri who professed to 
stand for the Speaker were really work- 
ing for the nomination of Governor 
Harmon. Mr. Clark declines to be a 
party to an agreement for a division of 
the delegation, preferring, as he says, 
“to stand on his own feet.” But if Mis- 
souri gives him no votes, he will not be 
entirely ignored elsewhere. 

A week ago we considered the situa- 
tion with respect to the Presidential 
nomination in the Republican party, 
where the commanding figure is that of 
a President in office who desires a re- 
nomination. In a consideration now of 
the situation in the other party, it may 
first be said that, altho the leading issue 
(if a possible revival of objection to a 
third term be excepted) will be the 
tariff, the nomination of no one inti- 
mately associated with the party’s tariff 
work in Congress is expected. The two 
men in our list who are prominently 
identified with that work are Mr. Under- 
wood and Mr. Clark. The first of these 
represents a district in Alabama, and the 
party will not nominate a Southern man. 
Mr. Clark comes from a border State, 
where he is now involved in controversy 
with another aspirant. While the party 
acknowledges the merit of his service in 
the House, both while he was leader of 
a minority and since he has been Speak- 
er, it does not, we think, regard him as 
well qualified, either as to residence or 
by temperament, for the nomination. 
The convention will turn, therefore, to 
men who have not been directly con- 
cerned in recent national legislation, but 
who have attracted public attention by 
reason of their political strength and 
their service as Governors. Mr. Foss 
will have. support in New England; 
Governor Marshall will have the dele- 
gates from Indiana on the first ballot; 
but the foremost candidates for the 
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nomination will be Governor Wilson and 
Governor Harmon. 

We do not undertake now to measure 
carefully the merits of any of the six 
men in our list, or to weigh the policies 
for which they stand, but only to speak 
briefly of their platforms, of their 
friends and foes, and of what may be 
said for or against them by politicians. 
Mr. Underwood, a legislator of the busi- 
ness type, holds a position of great 
power, owing to recent changes in the 
government of the House. He favors 
progress on conservative lines. Born in 
Kentucky, he lived for a time in Minne- 
sota, was graduated at the University of 
Virginia, and has practised law both in 
Minnesota and in Alabama. His author- 
ity has been used in the House with due 
regard to the party’s welfare. Altho he 
supported Mr. Bryan in three cam- 
paigns, that gentleman is now his foe. 
They disagreed as to the provisions of a 
tariff bill. Then Mr. Bryan asserted 
that Mr. Underwood had avoided a re- 
duction of iron and steel duties because 
of his interest in iron furnaces. Mr. 


Underwood proved in the House that 
Mr. Bryan had accused him unjustly; 
that he had desired to attack the iron 
and steel duties first of all, but had been 


overruled by his committee. He op- 
poses now the proposed “‘money trust” 
investigation, which Mr. Bryan favors. 
He desires “more legislation and less 
investigation.” To the initiative, the 
referendum and the recall he is “unalter- 
ably opposed,” holding that a general 
adoption of them would be the end of 
representative government. On the other 
hand, Speaker Clark has voted in Mis- 
souri for the initiative and the referen- 
dum. His sincerity and integrity are 
unquestioned. But some think his judg- 
ment is occasionally at fault. They point 
to his untimely and unfortunate utter- 
ance concerning the annexation of 
Canada, an utterance which may have 
turned the scale against reciprocity in 
the Dominion. Politicians are asking to 
whom the first ballot votes for Under- 
wood and Clark will afterward be shift- 
ed. Governor Marshall, who will have 
the votes of Indiana for a time, at least, 
has been called ‘‘a Progressive with the 
brakes set.” He is a trustee of one col- 
lege and has received the degree of 
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LL.D. from four. In the Legislature he 
has promoted a long list of progressive 
bills, but he opposes the recall of judges 
and would use the initiative and the 
referendum only as a last resort for the 
recovery of lost power. 

Owing to the controversy with Henry 
Watterson concerning the rejection of 
Mr. Harvey's support, everybody has 
been reading, in the last few weeks, 


- about Governor Woodrow Wilson, who 


is easily the leading figure in the field. 
It is because of this political prominence 
that Mr. Wilson’s record has been -care- 
fully examined, especially by his ene- 
mies. He is a man of rare intellectual 
cultivation and much energy, having an 
exceptional knowledge of political his- 
tory, but no legislative experience and 
no political executive experience except 
that which has been gained by one year 
of service as Governor. In that office he 
has sought justice and the enactment of 
good laws. It must be understood that 
in pointing out the objections raised 
against his candidacy by some, we are 
not attacking him. It is said, for ex- 
ample, that his course in the Harvey 
controversy left something to be desired 
both in the way of tact and on the side 
of frankness. It is difficult to say 
whether the effect of that incident has 
been favorable or harmful. Rejection 
of suggested reliance upon the financial 
aid of Thomas F. Ryan commends the 
Governor to a large majority of Demo- 
cratic voters, but the bitter denunciation 
of Henry Watterson must have some 
weight in Democratic councils. Perhaps 
we may say that loss and gain are nearly 
equal. Because of the ownership of the 
publications with which Mr. Harvey is 
connected, it can be understood that the 
Governor regarded his support with 
some misgivings, owing to popular prej- 
udice against that ownership. But if 
there be no warrant for that prejudice, 
and if, as we think, Mr. Harvey had a 
free hand, the situation called for treat- 
ment somewhat different from that 
which was shown. 

Those who prefer another candidate 
say that the Governor’s opinions have 
been greatly changed since he entered 
public life and sought the Presidency. 
This is true, notably with respect to the 
initiative and the referendum, and to 
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Mr. Bryan. When the Governor wrote 
in 1907 to Mr. Joline, expressing the 
wish that “we could do something, at 
once dignified and effective,.to knock 
Mr. Bryan once for all into a cocked 
hat,” he also said that he had read an 
address of Mr. Joline “with entire agree- 
ment.” In that address the speaker de- 
nounced an outcry of the time against 


railways as “a_ socialistic, populistic, 


anti-property crusade—the cry of the‘ 


envious against the well-to-do.” Critics 
say this does not agree with the Govern- 
or’s recent denunciation of the “monev 
monopoly” and the alleged control of our 
system of credit by “a few men’.’ As to 
this he now appears to be in agreement 
with Mr. Bryan and Congressmen Henry 
and Lindbergh, who are demanding an 
investigation of the “money trifst.” And 
Mr. Bryan, whom he then would have 
knocked into a cocked hat, has now be- 
come “the one man whose _ broadened 
mind has been able to see what is the 
matter and point it out.” As-the Gov- 
ernor says, “a man who can’t change his 
mind gives evidence of the most pathetic 
ignorance,” but these changes may de- 
prive him of needed support in the con- 
vention. ©n the other hand, it is possi- 
ble that they wi'l aid him. 

Certain utterances of the Governor 
concerning labor unions have been taken 
up by the Chicago Federation of Labor 
for consideration. It is alleged, for ex- 
ample, that he said: 

“We speak too exclusively of the capitalistic 
class. There is another as formidable an 
enemy to equality and freedom of opportunity, 
and that is the class formed by the labor or- 
ganizations and leaders of the country—the 
class representing only a small minority of 
the laboring men of the country—quite as 
monopolistic in spirit as the capitalists, and 
quite as apt to corrupt and ruin our indus- 
tries by their monopoly.’ 

Men on the Pacific Coast who oppose 
him are quoting from his historical 
works passages in which Chinese immi- 
grants are highly commended, in com- 
parison with “multitudes of men of the 
lowest class from the south of Italy, and 
men of the meaner sort out of Hungary 
and Poland,” a “coarse crew,” composed 
of the “more sordid and hapless elements 
of the population” of Southern Europe. 
l‘or obvious reasons, this is not relished 
on the coast. In the East, the Italians 
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and Poles and Hungarians (there are 
said to be 30,000 of the latter in the Gov- 
ernor’s State) are beginning to protest 
in public meetings. All this may have 
some effect with respect to the nomina- 
tion. A man who seeks popular politi- 
cal support may be embarrassed by his- 
tory written and speeches made before 
he decided to enter public life. We men- 
tion these things to show some obstacles 
which the Governor may find it neces- 
sary to overcome. 

Governor Judson Harmon, whom Ohio 
will support in the convention, has been 
called a reactionary, but the evidence is 
lacking. He has been a judge, and, as 
President Cleveland’s Attorney General, 
he conducted several important cases 
against Trusts. Mr. Bryan has bitterly 
and persistently attacked him. He did 
not vote for Mr. Bryan in 1896. In 1908, 
when Bryan lost Ohio by nearly 70,000, 
Harmon was elected Governor by about 
19,000, and he was re-elected by a plu- 
rality of 100,000. here is complaint 
that he does not talk enough about na- 
tional affairs. The reason appears to be 
that he is busily engaged with affairs of 
the State of Ohio. He attacked State 
treasurers, exposing the frauds by which 
they had been enriched. With the help 
of Detective William J. Burns, he 
brought bribed legislators to justice. He 
has thoroly reformed the State’s system 
of taxation. When he began this work 
appraisals of property were made in a 
haphazard way. Corporations were 
favored. Railway property was ap- 
praised at 20 per cent. of its value. He 
demanded and obtained a Tax Commis- 
sion, and taxes are now justly levied. 
The appraised valuation of railroad prop- 
erty has been raised from $166,000,000 
to $580,000,000. Similar additions have 
been made for the property of street 
railway companies and other public serv- 
ice corporations. Valuations for per- 
sonal property tax have been multiplied 
by three. A public utilities commission 
has been created. He insisted upon the 
adoption of the Oregon plan for the elec- 
tion of United States Senators. Laws 
enacted at his suggestion include those 
relating to workmen’s compensation, bal- 
lot reform, corrupt practices, and the 
hours of work for women. The initia- 
tive and referendum were given to mu- 
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nicipalities, but there is no recall. He 
says it is not needed. /His platform in 
national politics is-tariff reform, econo- 
my, and regulation of Trusts. The rec- 
ord made by him in Ohio is not that of 
a reactionary, and the charge that he de- 
serves to be called one appears to rest 
upon the fact that he served as the re- 
ceiver of three bankrupt railroads, turn- 
ing back the property to the companies 
without the loss of a dollar for creditors, 
stockholders or employees. He is sixty- 
five years old, proud of the support of 
the people of his State, and does not 
seem to long for a higher office. So far 
as can be foreseen at the present time, 
the contest in the convention will be be- 
tween his friends and those of Governor 
Wilson. 

If the opposing nominees in the cam- 
paign should be Governor Harmon and 
ex-President Roosevelt, much would be 
said about the Atchison rebate case. 
President Roosevelt asked Judge Har- 
mon and Frederick N. Judson to exam- 
ine the charges and report to him. They 
reported that the officers of the company 
ought to be prosecuted. One of these 


officers was the late Paul Morton, then 
a member of Mr. Roosevelt’s Cabinet. 
Mr. Roosevelt held that the defendants 
should be the corporations, and not the 


officers. Thereupon Judge Harmon and 
Mr. Judson withdrew from the case, 
permitting the public to know why they 
did so. “Guilt is personal,” said Judge 
Harmon. 

x 


The Rockefeller Hundred Million 
Foundation 

Mr. ROCKEFELLER desires that at least 
one hundred million dollars of his 
wealth shall be devoted to the benefit of 
the public. Mr. Carnegie is understood 
to plan that the bulk of his enormous 
fortune shall similarly be made a trust 
for the public. Whatever taint may yet 
attach to wealth secured under condi- 
tions when less stringent ethical condi- 
tions were demanded, and laxer laws 
prevailed, we may all rejoice that our 
two leading multimillionaires recognize 
the obligation resting on them to make 
their wealth serve the people. 

When a year ago Mr. Rockefeller 
asked that Congress grant a charter for 
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his Foundation, we hastened to call 
attention to the possible dangers in- 
volved in the perpetuation of so vast a 
trust, which might grow by accretion 
indefinitely, and which would be con- 
trolled by a close board of self-perpetu- 
ating trustees. These and other appre- 
hensions led Congress to hesitate and 
fail to grant the charter. While these 
dangers did not seem very imminent, 
and we presume the fund would have 
continued indefinitely to perform its 
beneficent’ purpose, it seemed wise to 
Congress to avoid a possible peril, and 
the gift to the people was declined under 
the circumstances, just as these two 
philanthropists have had the experience 
of having their benefactions declined. 

But Mr. Rockefeller and his advisers 
were not discouraged or offended. They 
simply took back the offered charter and 
carefully revised its draft to meet: these 
and all other possible objections. 

First, the board of trustees is not to 
be an unlimited, self-perpetuating body 
which may continue indefinitely in a 
course which may be inimical to the 
public good. When a trustee dies or re- 
signs, the election of his successor can 
be vetoed by an outside body, consisting 
of the President of the United States, 
the . Vice-President, the Chief Justice 
of the United States, the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, four 
men representing the people, and the 
presidents of five universities — Har- 
vard, Yale, Columbia, Johns Hopkins 
and Chicago. That certainly ought to 
assure independence as well as neces- 
sary continuity. These are men of 
the highest character, who know equally 
what would imperil the interests of the 
people and what are the demands of pro- 
gressive research or public welfare. If 
these men cannot be trusted no men can. 

But let us suppose the five university 
presidents and the Chief Justice are con- 
servative men, and are going contrary to 
the will of the people; then another 
guard is provided. Congress is given 
the right at any time to limit the objects 
of the corporation as public interest may 
demand. Let us suppose an utterly im- 
probable case, that the will of the people 
is moving toward public ownership ofall 
land and manufactures and service, and 
that the trustees, notwithstanding the 
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control of the nine men with the power 
of veto, should use the fund to thwart 
the will of the people, then Congress is 
given the right to forbid such expendi- 
ture. The fund is not allowed to thwart 
the people, but the people can coerce the 
fund. hat adds another point of ‘pro- 
tection where no further protection is 
needed except. against almost inconceiv- 
able danger. 

Yet one more protective circumvalla- 
tion is put around the endangered peo- 
ple. The Foundation may wind up its 
affairs at the end of fifty years, and at 
the end of a hundred years Congress 
may close the whole concern. That is 
cnough, or ought to be enough, to quiet 
the alarm of the most imaginative at 
scenting peril to the people; and yet it is 
not quite all. A final provision is that 
the income, if not spent in any year, 
shall not be added to the principal, and 
that the principal shall never exceed the 
present $100,000,000. This seems to us 
both unnecessary and unwise. The fund 
is devoted to the benefit of the worid, 
and it is forbidden that its amount shall 
ever be increased. We fail to see why 


the income of twice or ten times that 
amount should not so be used, all danger 


having been triply averted. Mr. Rocke- 
feller is told that he must not by his will 
add another hundred million to what is 
thus given to mankind. Why should a 
mere hundred million be feared? A 
hundred million is not so fearfully large 
an amount. There are a plenty of 
organizations not devoted to benevo- 
lence, carried on for personal gain— 
railroads, manufacturing companies — 
whose capitalization vastly exceeds this 
hundred million. Let the Government 
watch them as it will watch this, and 
we do not fear their influence; only, the 
income of this is all spent for the bene- 
fit of the world, and theirs for private 
gain. We should welcome the enlarge- 
ment of this fund, and we hope th’s pro- 
vision will be stricken out. 

The advantage of such a large fund 
is this, that it allows continuity of opera- 
tion. As in the case of the Carnegie 
Foundation, lines of research can be car- 
ried on, scientific or sociological, which 
it may take a generation to complete. 
There are great problems still before the 
world in every department of knowledge 
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that require long and expensive investi- 
gation: in pathology, in physics, in biol- 
ogy, in sociology, in archeology. The 
experts know it, and they long for com- 
bined, continued research. How long 
would it take.us to learn the history of 
civilization, of which we now know only 
the barest outlines? How long will it 
take to abolish poverty? We would have 
such a noble fund allowed to do all the 
good it can without suspicious limita- 
tions. 


bd 


Lincoln as a Greek God 


Tue proposed Lincoln Memorial 
Monument is a public confession of 
architectural insolvency. It is a bare- 
faced contradiction. A memorial is a 
reminder, something that recalls to mind 
what we would not willingly forget. It 
accomplishes this by association, by some 
likeness between the symbol and what it 
stands for. The more of the common 
element and the less of the foreign, the 
more effective the memorial. But can 
any form of monument to Lincoln be 
conceived less appropriate, more incon; 
gruous, than the Greek temple which it 
is intended to erect at Washington at 
the expense of the American people? 
We have a great admiration for the 
architecture of the Greeks, we have a 
great admiration for the personality of 
Lincoln, but somehow we cannot make 
these two things match in our mind. 


A white marble building according to 
the designs of either architect would 
no doubt be an ornament to the 
national capital. But it can never be a 
monument to Lincoln. It wll be a mon- 
ument to Ictinus, architect of the 
Parthenon and to the unknown builders 
who preceded him and worked out from 
humble beginnings a system of archi- 
tecture that has been the admiration of 
all the ages since. The $2,000,000 ap- 
propriated by Congress may well be 
spent in erecting such a monument in 
ther honor. They deserve it, and it is 
particularly appropriate that a monu- 
ment to the creative genius of the Greeks 
should be erected by American archi- 
tects, since Our monument builders are 
painfully deficient in the faculty that 
distinguished the Greeks, that is, in the 
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MR. JOHN RUSSELL POPE’S DESIGN FOR THE MEMORIAL 
The architect drew plans also for a building for the Meridian Hill Site, but it has been decided to build in the 
Potomac Park 


ability to discover the artistic possibili- 
ties of commonplace objects. 

We all know what the Greek artist 
would do under such _ circumstances, 
altho none of us can tell how he would 
do it. He would take the log cabin and 
rail fence of Lincoln’s birthplace and 
transmute them into an edifice so glori- 
ous and beautiful that generations after- 


ward men would admire and imitate it. 
Yet he would not falsify his material. 
He would not seek to disown its origin. 
The perfected structure would still 
frankly retain some of its primitive 


characteristics. 

We know that the Greek artist would 
do this, because that is what he did do. 
What is the Parthenon but a glorified 


THE PROPOSED LINCOLN MEMORIAL IN POTOMAC PARK 
From the design by Mr. Henry Bacon, another New York architect 
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cabin? Its columns are peeled logs, not 
notched and crossed as in old Kentucky, 
but set up on end. On top of them is 
laid another log, hewn square. and two 
more form the peak of the roof. All 
this the architect has carefully preserved, 
even emphasized, in the marble; and, 
look! under the eaves you can even see 
sticking out the ends of the old wooden 
rafters, now petrified. And the water 
spouts, homely, necessary, unconcealable 
things, what can he do with them? 
Why, he has carved them so cunn‘ngly 
that we Americans adopt them as orna- 
ments, sticking them in a row on top of 
a public library. 

Our architects can copy, but they can- 
not imitate. They model their work 
after the original Greek instead of mod- 
eling themselves after. the original 
Greeks. If they did they, too, might be- 
come architectural alchemists, capable of 
transmuting the base metal of everyday 
things into golden art. We should then 


have in our public monuments, as indeed 
we have in some of our build ngs, an ‘n- 
digenous architecture, adapted to our 


purposes, expressive of our ideals. Our 
national capitol has Washington as a 
Roman general. Let us not add the 
more atrocious anachronism of .L‘ncoln 
as Apollo. 

The artist whose opinion on this point 
should have most weight is Gutzon 
Borglum. He, like Lincoln, is a son of 
Western prairies, and he knows the heart 
of America. No one else has stud’ed the 
features of Lincoln so long or so loving- 
ly as he, and “the great stone face” that 
he has modeled shows us the soul as well 
as the physiognomy of the martyred 
president. Let us hear what he has to 
say of the proposed memorial : 

“The poor, emasculated, soulless esthetics of 
the first half of the nineteenth century tore the 
severe yet well-suited dress from the father 
of this land, conceived him in dead Rome, even 
bore him there. shipped him home and placed 
him and kept him sitting in front of our na- 
tional legislature for half a century, “appeal- 
ing to ah unresponsive Congress for his 
clothes.” Is it possible that nearly a hundred 
years later no consciousness ot the utter fal- 
sity of this attitude toward civilization, our 
aims and ideals. toward our great men, has 
dawned upon those who are entrusted with 
expressing the nation’s thought of Lincoln? 

“Poor Nancy Hanks! We have all forgot- 
ten you, dearest of mothers, 


All this might 
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have dazed you, but your son who said, and 
knew, he owed all that was good in him to 
you, would have brushed this imported finery 
back to the records and people of the past, 
and he would say, tired, hored, disgusted: ‘I'd 
rather you men of art left me alone; there has 
crept into letters a story ot two about me; 
that will answer.’ 


“Surely we are in esthetics a nation with 
our back to our own dawn, watching yester- 
days. 


“Is there no one who feels enough this sim- 
ple, real meaning ot the monument, who is at 
once strong enough and with the strength 
brave enough to stop this vulgar, unfelt, 
houghten taste that is steering the likeness or 
symbol of a great nation’s tenderest of mem- 
ories into a cold, meaningless pile of imported 
garments of the past? 


“It is not a question of who shall build, but 
how? In heaven’s name, in Abraham Lin- 
coln’s name, don’t ask the American people 
even to associate a Greek temple with the first 
great American.” 

as 


West and New East 


How many nations are in process of 
evolution in the United States at this 
present time? In the largest sense of 
the word, one nation, the dynamic 
American people. Notwithstanding the 
enormous immigration that we have 
absorbed since 1776, and the exceeding 
miscellaneousness of the ethnic stocks 
that have come from every part of 
Europe to blend their characteristics in 
our composite blood, we are now more 
united in feeling and in purpose than at 
any former time in our history. Sec- 
tional interests are in many respects 
stronger than ever before, but sectional 
prejudice has nearly disappeared. We 
frankly criticise our institutions, and 
even speak irreverently of that ark of our 
covenant, the Federal Constitution. But 
for all that we are politically one people 
and are profoundly loyal. 

In a narrower sense we have been and 
we are many nations. New England. 
until thirty years ago, was a homogene- 
ous folk, with a life and a literature all 
its own. The South, before the Civ‘l 
War, was another folk, also homogene- 
ous, and cherishing a civilization which 
exhibited many delightful qualities... Un- 
like both New England and the South 
was the raw but virile frontier popu'a- 
tion of the West, 

Communities habitually think of them- 
selves and of their neighbors as they 
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were and not as they are. How unlike 
present reality is the popular conception 
of our Eastern and Middle Western pop- 
ulations is effectively shown in an ad- 
mirable study of “The Middle West,” 
contributed by Prof. Edward A. Ross to 
the February number of The Century 
Megazine. 

We still picture to ourselves the New 
England of Lowell, Holmes and Emer- 
son, and the Illinois, Iowa and Kansas 
of the seventies and eighties, but both 
sections have been transformed. The 
Middle West is no longer the home of 
relatively large aggregations of the for- 
eign born. It is the East in which we 
find not only the great colonies of south- 
ern and eastern European peoples, but 
also the substitution of Italian, Hun- 
garian, Russian and Jewish farmers for 
the rural population that, until a gen- 
eration’ ago, had clung since Colonial 
times to the ancestral acres. 

In the Middle West a vigorous popu- 
lation of descendants of Atlantic sea- 
board colonists has absorbed a later im- 
migration, but this has been for the most 


part from the northwestern European 
stocks, the Baltic peoples, which blend 


readily with the English blood. One 
finds, therefore, in the Middle West to- 
day a larger proportion of men and wo- 
men whose ideas, habits and institutions 
are essentially those of Colonial America, 
and of England, than can be found now 
in the East. We may add that in a still 
higher degree the. characteristic civiliza- 
tion of New England flourishes at pres- 
ent in the Pacific Coast States of Oregon 
and Washington. 

It is, of course, a broad generalization 
thus to. say that the civilization which 
lives in our imagination as abidingly 
Eastern flourishes actually in the Middle 
and North West: The generalization is 
subject, therefore, to certain reserva- 
tions. One of these, which Professor 
Ross is careful to make, is that, while a 
large proportion of the more vigorous 
elements of the Eastern stocks went 
westward to the frontier,‘another vigor- 
ous contingent -has found its way from 
the Eastern farms into the Eastern 
cities, which, like the West, preserve and 
develop the old conditions. 

A feature that Professor Ross does not 


quite appreciate, however, differentiates. 
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the civilization of the Middle West from 
that of the Eastern towns, and of those 
villages where the older stock and the 
older mores linger on. We mean the 
difference in manners. This is a delicate 
point, and we shall touch it but lightly. 
It is true that the West exhibits frank- 
ness, sincerity, warmth, hospitality, gen- 
erosity. These are admirable qualities, 
but they are not manners. Manners are 
conventions, and not all conventions are 
as absurd and useless as the people of the 
Middle West are wont to think. We 
make this observation not by way of de- 
tracting from the merits of the West, 
but for the purpose of calling attention 
to an important factor in the social evo- 
lution of the New East. 

For the development of a New East 
has already begun. In the East, rather 
than in the West, will be worked out the 
experiment of assimilating and blending 
the peoples that seem to have least in 
common with the ideas and traditions of 
early New England, New York and 
Pennsylvania. These peoples, however, 
are not savages nor even mere barbari- 
ans. They bring some of the most im- 
portant traditions and habits of the old- 
est civilizations of Europe. In particu- 
lar, they are far more susceptible to 
esthetic influences—to art, music and lit- 
erature, and especially to forms of relax- 
ation that are not hopelessly inane—than 
the Puritan temperament is. They will 
bring into the civilization of the New 
East ideals and tendencies not to be 
lightly regarded, 

We are not venturing to predict what 
will happen to our political creeds and 
practices when we have made this mis- 
cellaneous mass of raw material into 
American citizens. Perhaps the East 
will have to look to the West to maintain 
our characteristic governmental institu- 
tions. But we anticipate that the New 
East will presently exhibit a warmth and 
richness and a variety of life that will 
seem not unattractive to the visitor from 
the more austere West. In the difficult 
task of combining emotional exuberance 
and esthetic freedom with the require- 
ments of social control, a regard for the 
social conventions which the West un- 
dervalues, but which older civilizations 
have always cherished, is likely to play 
en indispensable part. 
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The arbitration treaties 
that Secretary Knox has 
negotiated with England 
and France are still hanging in abeyance 
in the Senate. Delay follows delay, and 
it is not yet certain when they will be 
taken up for final consideration. These 
great and righteous treaties have now 
been before the country since last sum- 
mer. No measure that has been intro- 
duced into Congress in years has been 
hailed with such general favor. by all 
classes. All the arguments pro and con 
that can be made have been made and 
are available. Senators have had plenty 
of time to make up their minds. Let 


Ratify the 
Peace Treaties 


them now act, unanimously and favor- 
ably. 


™ 


Colonel Watterson has 
retreated into the wilds 
of Florida, and it is well; 
he had said enough. At last the whole 
story is out which he started and on 
which he should have held his peace. 
After the now famous interview which 
resulted in the withdrawal of Woodrow 
Wilson’s name from the columns of 
Harper's Weekly Colonel Harvey said 
nothing; Mr. Wilson said nothing; but 
Marse Henry charged the Democratic 
candidate with base ingratitude, and told 
part of the tale. Then others told, or 
guessed, more, and he told more; and _ at 
last he declared that Mr. Wilson had 
groveled and humiliated himself before 
Colonel Harvey in his desire to atone for 
his coldness. Then this correspondence 
had to be given to the public. We find 
in it simply that Mr. Wilson learned 
that he had grieved his friend, and he 
made as handsome an apology as one 
could make, and it was most courteously 
accepted. Not a word was said by 
either of them that a gentleman might 
not properly say. But the correspond- 
ence, and most of the story of this pri- 
vate interview, was such as should not 
have been forced upon the public. It 
was all confidential ; but Colonel Watter- 
son’s sense of honor did not forbid him 
to give it to the press. It threatened at 
first to hurt Mr. Wilson as the Demo- 
cratic candidate, but it has probably not 
hurt him a particle, and the boomerang 
has come back to him that threw it. In 
the words of the Elizabethan poet who 
taught 


The Exit of 
Marse Henry 
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“The Graces grace, and made the virtues 


thought 
More virtuous than before,” 
we repeat a general human conviction : 
“Unworthy he to have a worthy place, 
That cannot hold his peace and _ blabbing 
tongue.” “Britain’s Ida” VI, x. 


& 


In previous years, 
No Dreadnoughts when the military bills 

came up for consider- 
ation, the war clouds would thicken in 
thousands of newspaper sanctums while 
all of us shuddered at the danger of war, 
for the benefit of ordnance manufactur- 
ers, battleship builders and every incipi- 
ent “Fighting Bob,” who hoped some 
day to command another American Ar- 
mada on its gastronomic voyage around 
the world. This year the Democrats 
have taken a mean advantage of the sit- 
uation by agreeing in caucus last week, 
before the manufactured Japanese war 
scare was ready to be sprung again on 
the country, not to authorize any Dread- 
noughts at all this year. As can be imag- 
ined the Navy League is in eruption, 
Secretary Meyer is calling for help, and 
the heathen generally :re raging. The 
caucus, however, is binding and there is 
no hope unless the Senate acts. And now 
come along the Democrats on the Mili- 
tary Committee, who have added insult 
to injury by agreeing to cut the army ap- 
propriation by $5,000,000, thus reducing 
the number of cavalry regiments from 
fifteen to ten. We are glad that the Dem- 
ocrats have decided to take both these 
steps even if their motives may have 
been actuated more by the exigencies of 
politics than the love of universal peace. 
Still, there is absolutely no reasén why 
the United States should emulate other 
nations in this insane race for greater 
and ever greater armaments. Our geo- 
graphical isolation, our inexhaustible re- 
sources, and the moral fiber of our peo- 
ple are our impregnable guarantees 
against foreign aggression. If we really 
desire peace, all we need do is to mind 
our own business and act justly to all 
nations. A great English statesman, 
deploring the staggering burden of ever- 
growing: and overgrowing armaments 
that was oppressing his countrymen, said 
that soon the people of Great Britain 
must decide whether they prefer to enjoy 
life in danger or starve in security. We 
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have not yet reached that dire point ; tho 
great military expenditure is one of the 
causes of the increased cost of living. 
We are glad, therefore, Congress has 
called a halt. It may mark the turning 
point in the world’s peace movement. 


& 

Two very important reports 
Canal Tolls 

on the Panama Canal have 
been presented during the past few days, 
and both of them agree in substance. 
The question is as to preferential rates; 
shall we charge the same rate on all 
commerce passing thru the canal, or shall 
we allow American vessels to pass thru 
free? The canal will have cost our coun- 
trv—what with the very expensive forti- 
fications, $400,000;000, and we, say some, 


should make other nations pay the bills. | 


Others say that under the treaty with 
Great Britain we are obliged to make no 
discrimination; and that, further, our 
own country has no right to give special 
favors to our ship owners as against 
other citizens. We are glad to say that 


after very careful study the report pre- 
sented by a committee to the New York 
Chamber of Commerce, and that present- 
ed by its canal committee to the House 


of Representatives, 
one common rate, say $1 a ton, for all 
vessels, American or foreign. The Clay- 
ton-Bulwer treaty stands in the way of 
discrimination ; but even without that it 
seems fairer that all should stand on an 
even footing. We did not build the canal 


agree in advising 


solely for ourselves, but as a world bless-. 


ing whose achievement naturally be- 
longed to us and would most benefit us. 
7 


We have the follow- 
ing from Prof. 
George McCloskie, 
of Princeton University : 


As Tue INDEPENDENT (January 18) has 
done me the honor of quoting my views about 
the whale, I offer its readers a few additional 
notes. 

1. While the original words of the Scrip- 
ture will equally apply to lung-breathing and 
to gill-breathing fishes, the facts of the narra- 
tive indicate lung-breathers; either the sperm 
whale, or the rorqual, or one or two other 
kinds of whale which inhabit the Mediterra- 
nean. 

2. The words inaccurately rendered “belly,” 
are not the words for stomach; but the word 
used in the Old Testament is sometimes ren- 


Jonah’s Adventure 


on the subject of the tolls. 
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dered “bowels,” as of any internal organ, and 
that in the New Testament will answer for 
any cavity or sac in the body. Whalers usually 
miscall the parts, speaking of the wind pipe as 
an intestine and fancying that the air-sac is 
the belly or stomach. 

3. The whale’s air-chamber is as large as an 
ordinary bedroom, extending from chin to 
chest, so as to make the neck bulge in front 
with a thick muscular wall which is sometimes 
wrinkled in front, and with an entrance from 
the large wind pipe, large enough to admit 
any modern prophet who ventured that way. 

4. There has been some mystery as to how 
the mother-whale manages to shelter her 
young during tempestuous weather at sea. In 
medieval times it was reported that the young 
found refuge in air-chambers close to the 
mouth of the mother: Abbe Grosier informs 
us that whales can take in two of their young 
when weak. Hence we may infer that Jonah’s 
presence would not grea atly incommode the 
animal. The “biowing” of the whale, and its 
habit of coughing when stranded may help the 
exit of its guests. 

5. The Prince of Monaco in his famous ex- 
ploring voyage found that large animals some- 
times escaped alive from harpooned whales: 
(he supposed from their stomachs, but we 
may be certain that they had been in the 
nuchal air-sacs, if they came out alive). 

(Jebb’s Sacred Literature, 1820, advanced 
the theory that Jonah’s asylum must have been 
in the “thoracic,” that is nuchal, air-sac. But 
his theory has been hitherto overlooked. ) 

Such an adventure as Jonah’s might be re- 
peated at any time, and if fairly reported 
should be accepted without any theory of its 
being miraculous. 


We observe on the above that Professor 
McCloskie minimizes the miracle. His 
explanation does away with that view of 
the miracle which supposes that when we 
are told that “the Lord had prepared a 
great fish to swallow Jonah,” the prepa- 
ration consisted in supplying air room 
for his survival. 
s 

The absurdly im- 
The Chinese Republic possible seems now 

achieved. China 
will become a republic, possibly two re- 
publics. The Queen Dowager, under the 
direction of Yuan Shih-kai, has signed 
the abdication of the Emperor and the 
inauguration of a republic. It seemed 
past belief when a, few years ago, on the 
advice of a commission sent about the 
world for investigation, it was pro- 
claimed that as scon as China could be 
made ready for it constitutional govern- 
ment would be established. The set 
period is not yet past, and the throne is 
gone, and ancient China accepts the ex- 
ample and tutelage of the great republic 
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of the West. A new cycle of Cathay 
whizzes around so fast that we staid 
Americans get dizzy trying to follow the 
revolution. So well have things moved 
so far, so decent has been the conduct of 
the revolutionists under such men as our 
Dr. Wu Ting-fang and our Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen, and so shrewd and canny the policy 
of the Imperial Premier, Yuan Shih-kai, 
that we may indulge the good hope that 
they will come together with one purpose 
without personal ambition and jealousy. 
They have made a great name for them- 
selves in the future history of the world, 
and will divide among the millions of 
China in all coming ages the sort of 
honor which we give to George Wash- 
ington if they continue to act on the high 
level of unselfish patriotism. And the 
ferment which has created this astound- 
ing revolution is to be found not in the 
influence of traders and merchants,. nor 
in the doings of foreign statesmen and 
diplomats, of whom we talk in histories, 
but in the quiet mining under the sur- 
face of foreign missionaries and teach- 
ers, who have penetrated into every cor- 
ner of China and taught strange ideas of 
the worth of personality, of human obli- 
gations and rights. Missionaries — 
to be excluded severely from every lan’ 
which does not wish reform. Russia has 
sense enough to do this. * 


sd 


()ther counties in our Northern States 
may be as guilty, but no other, perhaps, 
so frankly confesses its shame as does 
Chester County, Pa., within whose bor- 


«lers, at Coatesville, an untried prisoner 


was burnt alive by a mob. Hundreds 
know who did the horrid deed, and the 
officers of the law have tried to convict 
several charged with the murder, but no 
jury will convict. There are too many 
citizens who approve of murder and do 
not wish it punished. The officers of the 
law, judge and prosecuting attorney do 
their duty, but the citizens are at fault. 
So now the Supreme Court of the State 
is asked for a change of venue, in or- 
der that the trial may be moved from a 
county where conviction is impossible, 
whatever the evidence. Of course there 
are worthy citizens who deplore the con- 
dition; and the presbytery of Chester 
County has by unanimous vote of its 


ministers and laymen anage a resolu- 
tion which says: 


“That such a crime could be commnitied in 
our midst is humiliating enough, but that such 
a crime should go unpunished and that an 
Attorney General should feel it necessary to 
ask for a change of venue in order to secure 
a conviction, owing to the alleged sentiment 
against convicting the conspirators of the 
deed, is enough to cause our Christian citizen- 


ship to hang its head in shame.” 


s 
Every rose has its thorn 
There’s fuzz on all the peaches 
There never was a dinner yet 
Without some lengthy speeches. 
Senator La Follette last week at the 
banquet of the Periodical Publishers’ As- 
sociation in Philadelphia began his two 
hours’ address near the witching hour of 
midnight, No one seems to have ob- 
jected to his general ideas save the few 
muckraked daily newspaper men present, 
but the rest of his hearers were so bored 
and offended that it is freely predicted 


‘ that. the Senator’s long-windecness has 


already put him out of the Presidential 
race. We suppose few men are invited 
to more public banquets in this banquet- 
ridden town than editors. Speaking, 
therefore, from large and bitter experi- 
ence we declare without fear of contra- 
diction that at least nine out of every ten 
after-dinner speakers talk too long. 
Speeches are seldom golden. 
& 

The resolution introduced into _ the 
House by Representative Slayden, disap- 
proving a third term for the Presidency, 
is simply another effort to limit the will 
of the people who cannot be trusted. If 
the people should ever want to elect a 
man for the third term they ought to 
have the right to. If the third term 
should ever endanger the liberties of the 
people then they have already lost the 
spirit of freedom. Similarly his proposed 
amendment to the Constitution limiting 
the Presidency to a single term has no 
merit, except that it provides that hon- 
ors may go around more abundantly. 

a 

So Monsignor Duchesne’s famous 
“Ancient History of the Church” has 
been put in the Index Expurgatorius, 
and with them “Letters to His Holi- 
ness,” by the American “Modernist.” 
Both are able and intelligent books. 
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Automobile Insuring 


WHEN a man buys an automobile he 
thinks of it as an asset, a personal pos- 
session that may rapidly depreciate in 
value, but is in the meantime valuable 
property that he owns and is to be set 
down in a schedule alongside of his 
other worldly goods. In reality, an 
automobile is a liability. Any conserva- 
tive banker will mark it up on that side 
of a financial statement. 
$1,000 to $5,000 for one on Monday. On 
Tuesday his machine may be fit for the 
scrap heap only, and he may be liable to 
pay out ten or fifteen thousand dollars 
more. 

This condition, with much more than 
half a million pleasure automobiles now 
in active operation, and an uncounted, 
constantly increasing number of com- 
mercial cars, has brought about the rise 
of a new and very promisirig business— 
automobile insuring. One young New 
Yorker, a clerk in the insurance district, 
who had the forethought to see what 
could be done, is now a wealthy man 


and the chief figure in an insurance com- 
pany that does little else than place risks 


for motor cars. But the new industry 
of automobile insurance has gone far 
beyond him. Nearly every fire and casu- 
alty company is now reaching out for a 
share of this trade and has organized 
special departments to care for it, under 
the-direction of an expert. 

There is no other insurance so expen- 
sive. If you, the owner of a car, are to 
be “covered” completely, that is, pro- 
tected against every possible contin- 
gency, it will cost you 11 to 12 per cent. 
a year on the cost of your car. Five 
policies will need to be written for this 
protection, tho, by means of “riders,” 
the five policies can be, if wished, com- 
prest into two. The ordinary car needs 
$150 to $200 of insurance premiums 
annually, if a man would be “safe.” 
What this means in premiums to the rich 
man with many cars can readily be im- 
agined. There are scores of wealthy 
owners who pay from $5,000 a year up 
for their automobile insurance. For 
some the annual amount is over $10,000. 

In insuring a car the owner has to 
insure against many different kinds of 


A man pays 


risk. One policy “covers” the machine 
against fire when in the garage, when 
being transported by steamship or rail, 
when moving under its own power. 
You must be covered, also, against theft 
of the movable parts of the car, and 
damage to some one else’s property, 
moving or stationary: horse, cow, fence 
or building. Then there is the “collision 
damage” to one’s own car, a quite sepa- 
rate risk. Besides all of these is the 
“personal liability” risk, the most im- 
portant of all, for this protects the motor- 
ist against damages that may be charged 
against him from the death or injury of 
any one caused by his machine. As 
much as $10,000 has been paid for the 
killing of a man by an automobile, and 
$5,000 for serious injuries. With a 
$2,000 car, of say 32 horsepower, the 
cost of insurance runs up this way: 

Firé Policy, also covering theft of mov- 

able parts 
Damage to the property of others..... 


Collision damage (to one’s own car)... 
Personal. liability policy 


A curious fact about automobile in- 
surance today ‘s that its benefits are 
not taken advantage of, as a rule, by the 
man with only one medium priced car. 
He does not seem to feel the need of 
protecting himself against possible big 
damage suits, and, generally, is content 
with just the fire and theft policy. On. 
the other hand, the rich man nearly al- 
ways takes out every policy he can find. 
He seems to fear the risk, and this is 
reasonable for a multimillionaire like 
one well-known New Yorker, who has 
a minimum of twenty-two cars always 
in commission—and sometimes fifty. 

There are any number of new, phrases 
that have come up in connection with 
this automob‘le insuring. There is the 
“Collision Risk,” “The 5 and to Policy,” 
“Full Coverage,” the “$25 Deductibie 
Average,” “Property Damage.” Only 
those who have become experts in the 
new business know exactly what they 
mean. The men who have thirty to sev- 
enty-five thousand dollars each invested 
in new machines—and there are plenty 
of them—simply put the whole matter 
into the hands of agents. 
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Iron and Steel 


With returns from every furnace in 
the country, the American Iron and 
Steel Association reports that the output 
of pig iron in 1911 was 23,649,344 tons, 
or 13 per cent. less than that of 1910. 
Totals for the last six years have been 
as follows: 

1906 
1907 
1908 


1909 
1910 
IQII 


ChambeeOhetabehamedewenh abe es - 25,307,191 
Pak aaa. ... -25,781,361 
15,936,018 
. + +25,795,471 
- -27,303,507 
23,649,344 
lollowing the panic of 1907, the out- 
put was greatly reduced in 1908. High 
water mark was reached in the first half 
of 1910, when 14,978,738 tons were pro- 
duced. Last year, 9,806,834 tons were 
credited to Pennsylvania, and 5,310,310 
to Ohio. : 
The quarterly reports of the Steel 
Corporation’s net earnings are regarded 
with much interest by those who seek 
evidence concerning the condition of 
productive industries. It was shown last 
week that the Corporation’s net earnings 
in the last quarter of 1911 had been 
$23,105,115, or $6,000,000 less than 
those of the quarter immediately preced- 
ing. The following table shows the 
earnings of the last two years: 
1910 
. .$37,616,876 $23,519,203 
40,170,960 28,108,529 
. 37,365,187 29,522,72 
. 25,990,978 23,105, 11 


z IQtl 
First 
Second 
Third 


Fourth 


5 
5 





Total . -$141,143,041 — $104,355,.563 

[t will be seen that the net profits in 
1911 were less by $36,800,000, or 26 per 
cent., than those of 1910. Last year, 
after deductions for interest, sinking 
fund, and dividends on the preferred 
and common shares, there was only 
$89,638 to be added to the surplus. 
There were no appropriations during the 
year for new construction or extens‘ons. 
In 1910, such appropriations amounted 
to $26,000,000. The year 1911 was not 
a good one for the Corporation. Earn- 
ings were affected by low prices, the 
average being as low as at any time 
since the company was organized. And 


in the last quarter the company was at- 
tacked in the courts by the Government. 
But at the end of the year there were 
signs of improvement. One of these 
was an increase of the unfilled orders on 
hand to 5,084,761 tons, which may be 
compared with 3,611,317 tons reported 
at the end of September. 

All records were broken in our ex- 
ports of iron and steel and steel manu- 
factures during the year 1911, the value 
of them having been $249,656,411. This 
total shows an increase of $49,000,000 
over the exports of 1910, and it exceeds 
by $92,000,000 those of 1909. It in- 
cludes steel rails, $12,229,000; structural 
steel, $10,270,000; wire, $11,637,000; 
builders’ hardware and tools, $17,328,- 
000; sewing machines, $9,417,000 ;, loco- 
motives, $4,199,000, and _ typewriters, 
$10,603,000. The value of all the ma- 
chinery sold abroad was $111,135,833- 
In the exportation of a considerable part 
of this iron and steel there is an answer 
to those who oppose a reduction of the 
present tariff duties on imports of sim- 
ilar products. 

ad 

.... President Ripley, of the Atchi- 
son Railroad, predicts that within 
twenty-five years electricity will have 
entirely supplanted steam power on the 
railroads of this country. 

....It is proposed that $40,000,000 
shall be expended for a new central ra‘l- 
way depot, and connections, in Cincin- 
nati, for the use of nine railroads. Five 
years will be required for the work. 

....The price of crude petroleum in 
Pennsylvania has been increased fout 
times s‘nce Christmas, rising from $1.30 
to $1.50 per barrel. This advance has 
increased the prices of kerosene and 
gasoline. 

...-An inquiry made by the Journal 
of Commerce concerning 91 railroad and 
143 industrial corporations in this coun- 
try shows that they have 980,399 stock- 
holders, whose average holding is 109% 
shares. While the capital of these com- 
panies has been increased in one year by 
1% per cent., the increase of the number 
of shareholders is 7 per cent. 
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Housefurnishing Warerooms 


are now located at 


45th Street and Sixth Avenue 


New York 


Cooking Utensils of every kind:—Tin, Copper, Aluminum, Nickel and Enamel Steel. 


Moulds, Cutlery, Earthenware, China and Glass, Kitchen and 


Laundry 


House Cleaning Materials, Carpet Sweepers, Vacuum Cleaners, etc. 


BEST QUALITY ONLY- 


Refrigerators : 


Metal Lined. 
Glass Lined, 
Enamelled Stec! Lined 


THE PERFECTION OF CLEANLINESS AND ECONOMY 





Victoria, Australia, 
Seeking Colonists 


Greatest Irrigation Development inthe World 
Making Victoria one of the Noted Agri- 
cultural and Horticultural Sections of the 
World. 


Those ‘interested in the sale of real estate in this coun- 
try will be much interested in the unusual and unparalleled 
offers to bonafide settlers, made by the Victorian Govern- 
ment of Australia. This Government has for years been 
working toward the completion of irrigation plans that 
are the marvel of the world. Many millions have been 
spent upon the installation and completion of wiiat has 
been termed the most complete and elaborate system of 
irrigation ever put into effect by a government for the 
purpose of interesting newcomers and settlers. 

The lands of Victoria are adapted for every kind of 
culture, from semi-tropical fruits, like oranges and lemons, 
to the hardier fruits, as well as all kinds of vegetables, 
stock and cattle raising, 

The literature put out by this government, descriptive 
of their work, plans and induce:nents to settlers, is most 
interesting. 

The new steamship Tahiti will leave San Francisco on 
April 3d, with a special excursion bound direct to Mel 
bourne. A very low one way and round trip. rate -has 
been made and any information, folders, ~ booklets, etc., 
regarding this section, can be had by addressing The Peck- 
Judah Co., U. S. Agents of the Land Dept. of the Vic- 
torian Government, 687 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 





.First Mortgages on Real Estate.... 








THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
L. G. FOUSE, “President. 


THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
ASSETS. 


Real Estate $1,386,200. 
7,396,251. 
Loans on Collateral 133,091. 
Loans on Policies 6,699,967. 
Bonds and 
Dec, 31, { 

Cash in Banks and in Office........ 
Premiums in course of collection... 
Interest and Rents due and accrued 


7,093,558. 


$24 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve for Reinsurance 21.528, 979. 
Premiums and Interest prepaid .... 125,614. 
‘Accrued Taxes and Miscellaneous 
Liabilities 
Dividends pavable in 1912 
Reserve for Outstanding Losses 
Reserve for Deferred Dividends 
Reserve for Contingencies 


$24,142,952. 
$128,290 057 
25 333 941. 
Ledger Assets during 1911 increased 11.35 per 

cent. Reinsurance Reserve, 10.58 per cent. 

Every Approved Death Claim Paid. 

Annual report of Presidént, giving full di: tails 
of income, disbursements, investments and infor- 
mation bearing on life insurance matters in gen- 
eral, sent on application. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
900 Trinity Blidg., 111 BROADWAY 


Paid Insurance in Force 
Total Payments to Policy Holders 
S'nce Organization 











Furniture. 
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ZETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

The year 1911 seems to have been a prosperous 
one for the Aitna Life Insurance Company judg- 
ing from its 62d annual statement, which has just 
been published. The total income for I911 was 
21,994,606, or an amount $488,110 greater than 
the income of 1910. The increase in assets was 
$3,737,392, total assets January 1, 1912, being 
$104,755,535. A new feature of the 1911 state- 
ment is the inclusion in liabilities of $1,310,000 
for dividends payable to policyholders in 1912; 
$100,000 for death claims occurring in 1911 but 
not reported to the company at the date of this 
statement and $500,000 special reserve under lia- 
bility business for the additional protection of 
that class of policies. The number of life poli- 
cies in force January I, 1912, was 172,973, repre- 
senting life insurance of $318,604,631. Morgan 
G. Bulkeley is President of the A2tna Life and 
J. L. English is Vice-President. 





HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Just sixty years ago was incorporated the Han- 
over Fire Insurance Company of New York, and 
its 60th annual statement just published shows a 
capital of $1,000,000, a net surplus of $1,182,412 
and total assets of $4,818,183, an increase during 
the past two years of more than $50,000.. The 
reserve for re-insurance is $2,275,288 as com- 
pared with $2,210,667 a year ago and with $2,184.- 
566 two years ago. The surplus to policyholders 
now amounts to $2,182,412. The officers of the 
Hanover are R. Emory Warfield, President, and 
Joseph McCord. Vice-President and Secretary. 
The real strength of an insurance company is in 
the conservatism of its management, and the 
management of the Hanover, as has been said, 
“is an absolute assurance of the security of its 
policy.” 


ETNA INSURANCE COMPANY 

_ The A&tna Insurance Company of Hartford, 
Connecticut, which was incorporated under a per- 
petual charter in 1810, has just issued its financial 
statement for the year 1911. The statement shows 
an increase in assets of nearly $1,000,000, the to- 
tal assets January 1, 1912, being $22,017,390. 
There has been an increase in the reinsurance 
fund and other liabilities of $528,666, while the 
surplus has gained $465.179, the total surplus to 
policyholders, including the cash capital of $5,- 
000,000, being now $17,834,105. During the ninety- 
three years of its business existence the AZtna 
has paid losses of more than $128,000.000. The 
President of the company is William B. Clark. 


SPRINGFIELD FIRE AND MARINE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY 

The Springfield Tire and Marine Insurance 
Company, of Springfield, the largest fire insur- 
ance company chartered by the State of Massa- 
chusetts, has just published its annual state- 
ment showing total assets of $10,407,848, an in- 
crease during the year 1911 of $430,705. The net 
surplus has increased $228,426 and is now $2,870,- 
708. The canital stock, which is all paid up, is 
$2,000,000. The premiums written in 1911 amount- 
ed to $5,244,628 and the reinsurance reserve is 
$4,790,708... Since its organization in 1849 the 
company has paid losses aggregating $52,638,134. 
A. W. Damon is President. 





SUN INSURANCE OFFICE OF LONDON 


The Sun Insurance Office of London is the old- 
est insurance company in the world, having just 
completed its 202d year of active business ex- 
istence. The financial statement of the United 
States Branch for the year ending December 31, 
1911, shows total assets of $4,519,221 as against ~ 
$4,367,762 a year ago, an increase of more than 
$151,000. The reserve for unearned premiums 
is $2,774,926, while the surplus over all liabilities 
is $1,344,180, a sum more than $64,000 greater 
than it was a year ago. The trustees of the 
company’s funds in the United States are Her- 
bert L. Griggs, James May Duane and Samuel 
T. Hubbard. 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


In its 33d annual statement the Fidelity Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia, Pa., of 
which L. G. Fouse is President, shows an in- 
crease of ledger assets during the year 1911 of 
11.35 per cent. and the total assets are now 
$24,142,952, or nearly $2,500,000 greater than a 
year ago. he net surplus has grown from 
$816,239 to $865,239. The amount of insurance 
in force increased more than $2,000,000, the total 
outstanding insurance January I, 1912, being 
$128,290,057. Every approved death claim has 
been paid. The total payments to policyholders 
since the organization of the company in 1878 
have been more than $25,000,000. 





GRANITE STATE FIRE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY 


The Granite State Fire Insurance Company of 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, which was organ- 
ized in 1885, has just issued its 26th annual state- 
ment showing total assets of $1,135,500. Two 
years ago the assets were only $1,109,314. The 
reserve for unearned premiums is $562,503 and 
for unpaid losses $45,335 and for all other liabil- 
ities $15,858. The capital stock paid up is $200,- 
ooo, and there is a net surplus over all liabilities 
of $311,904 and the surplus. as regards policy- 
holders is $511,904. The President of the com- 
pany is Calvin Page and the Secretary is Alfred 
F. Howard. 





ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE OF 
LONDON 


The Royal Exchange Assurance of London. 
which was founded in 1720, in its statement 
of the United States Branch funds as of Janu- 
ary I, 1912, shows total assets of $2,503,741, a 
gain of $372,879 during the year just ended. 
The company has a reinsurance reserve of $1.- 
353.258 and a net surplus to policyholders of 
$1,001,507, which is $234,956 greater than a year 
ago. The company has a successful record of 
nearly 200 years, during which time it has paid 
losses exceeding $222.590,000. Richard D. Har- 
vey, the recent Assistant General Manager, has 
been appointed the General Manager for the 
United States. (Mr. Harvey was for fifteen 
vears connected with the New Hampshire Fire 
Insurance Company hefore coming to the Royal 
Exchange Assurance of London.) 
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$200,000,000 
ANNUALLY 


That’s the Fire Loss of This Country 








no 
argument; 


A company whose policy needs 
identification, 
a Continental 
speaks for itself. eo ee HH 


explanation or 
policy 











Continental Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK 











GERMAN AMERICAN INSURANCE COM- 
PANY 

The German American insurance Company in 
its 40th annual statement as of December 31, 1911, 
just issued, shows total assets of $20,351,305, which 
is a gain over last year of $3,181,395. The capital 
stock of the company has been increased from 
$1,500,000 to $2,000,000 and it has a reserve for 
insurance in force of $8,155,007. Its surplus be- 
yond all liabilities on January I, 1912, was $8,- 
802,413, which is a gain of $1,260,413 over last 
year. The company was organized March 7th, 
1872. William N. Kremer is President, Louis F. 
Dommerich is Vice-President, and Charles G. 
Smith is Secretary of the company. The com- 
position of the Board of Directors is marked by 
conservatism and the company’s investments in- 
clude the highest class of bonds and stocks. 


TRIAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 
To introduce THe INDEPENDENT to 

q new friends, we are prepared to send 
“ our magazine for an eight weeks’ 
trial subscription on receipt of twen- 
ty-five cents. If you do not- know 
THE INDEPENDENT, or if you want to 
introduce us to some friend, send us 


your order and it will be promptly 
filled. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 Fulton Street - - New York City 








REMOVAL OF LEWIS & CONGER 

A. noteworthy event in the shopping district of New 
York is the removal of the house furnishing warerooms of 
Lewis & Conger to the new building at the corner ot 
Forty-fifth street and Sixth avenue. The light and airy 
floors of this new building, w hich was erected to meet the 
requirements of this old established business, add largely 
to the comfort and pleasure of shopping here. Every- 
thing that a good housekeeper wants may easily be foun‘! 
at Lewis & Conger’s. Kitchen utensils, cutlery, china, 
glassware, fire sets, andirons, house cleaning articles—a!! 
are of the best quality. Among the specialties of this 
firm are the “Eddy” and “Premium” refrigerators, The 
firm of Lewis & Conger was established in this city in 
1835, Seventy-seven years ago. From 1835 to 1870 the 
store was at 601 Broadway. The business was next moved 
to the junction of Broadway and Sixth avenue, where the 
New York Herald Building now stands. When that build- 
ing was erected in 1890 the firm of Lewis & Conger re- 
moved to its own building at 130-132 West Forty-second 
street, from which location it has now removed to the new 
building at Sixth avenue and Forty-fifth street. The firm 
has on its books many families who for three generations 
have been its customers. The motto of Lewis & Conger 
is “Best Ouality Only.” 


The following dividends are announced: 


Susquehanna Railway, Light and Power Cu., 
semi-annual, preferred, 2% per cent., payable 
March 1. 

Security Bank of New York, 3 per cent., 


pay- 
able February 1. 





are used nowadays 
by every modern, 


ROMEIKE’S 
PRESS CLIPPINGS 22s. business 


you in constant touch with all public and private wants, 
and supply you with news bearing upon any line of busi- 
ness. We read for our subscribers all the important pa- 

ts published in the United States and abroad. If you 
ave never used press clippings, drop. us a postal and we 
will show you how they can be of advantage to you. 
Write for booklet and terms. 


ROMEIKE, INC,, 106-110 Seventh Avenue, New York City 
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Forty-Fifth Dividend. 
THE SECURITY BANK OF NEW YORK 
New York, Jan. 3oth, 1912. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a divi- 


dend of 3%, free of tax, payable February 1st, 1912, to 
stockholders of record January 2oth, 1912. 


LOUIS V. ENNIS, Cashier. 


THE SUSQUEHANNA RAILWAY LIGHT 
AND POWER COMPANY 
January 29th, 1912. 
The regular semi-annual dividend of two and one-half 
per cent. (2%%) on the preferred stock of the Company 
has been declared this day, payable March 1st, 1912, to 
stockholders of record February 15th, 1912; books to close 


February 15th and re-open March ist, 1912. 
Dividend checks will be mailed. 


HENRY MORGAN, Treasurer. 


MEETING 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY. 

Notice is hereby given that a special meeting of the 
stockholders of the General Chemical Company will be 
held at the chief office of the company at Phillipstown, 
Manitou, Putnam County, New York, on -Thursday, the 
15th day of February, 1912, at forty-five minutes after 
twelve o'clock in the afternoon of that day, to determine 
whether the number of its directors shall be increased from 
thirteen (the present number) to seventeen as proposed. 

JAMES L. MORGAN, Secretary. 
GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY. 
25 Broad Street, New York, February 1, 1912. 

Notice is hereby given that the annual meeting of stock- 
holders will be held at the Company’s chief office at Phil- 
lipstown, Manitou, Putnam County, New York, on Thurs- 
(lay, the 15th day of February, 1912, at one o’clock P. M., 
for the purpose of electing a Board of Directors and an 
Audit Company or Chartered Accountants, and for the 
transaction of such other business that may properly come 
before the meeting, including the approval and ratifica- 
tion of all the acts of the Board of Directors, the Executive 
Committee and the Officers of the Company since the last 
annual meeting of the stockholders. 

be stock and transfer books will be closed against the 
transfer of stock on Saturday, February 3, at 12 o'clock, 
—, and will be reopened on February 16, at 10 o’clock 














JAMES L. MORGAN, Secretary. 
FINANCIAL 
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Security Convenience Privacy 


THE SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OP THE 


NATIONAL PARK BANK 
214 BROADWAY 


Offer Exceptional Facilities for the Safe-Keeping of Securities. 


Boxes of all Sizes and Prices. 


Large, light and airy rooms for the use and convenience 
ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH BANK. 


Keep a Bound File of The independent 


By having your copies bound, every six months and put 
on your shelf, you will soon find yourself in possession of 
a valuable reference work. Send us your issues for the 
last six months prepaid and we will bind them in half 
buckram for $1.50 and will pay all return charges 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET 





NEW YORK 








Invest $950 


Buya solid and substantial 5% 
Public Utility Bond. It will give you 
these advantages : 

Security —Bonds and stock of the 
Company which come after these 
bonds have a market value of about 
$35,000,000. This issue is $20,000,000. 

Income —Its interest will net you 
$50 a year, or 5.3% on the amount in- 
vested. Net earnings, after prior lien 
interest, are $4,500,000 or 4% times 
the $1,000,000 interest on these bonds, 

Market —These bonds are freely 
dealt in and listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. 

At their price we know no better 
bonds than these for private invest- 
ment, business surplus or institutional 
funds. 

Write for particulars. 


C.M.REYS 


35 Nassau Street New York 











REAL ESTATE SECURITIES 
FREE FROM TAX IN CONNECTICUT 


Write for information to 


THE MIDDLESEX BANKING COMPANY 


Middletown, Conn. Chartered 1872 
The Oldest Mortgage Company in America 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 


o Safest, Most Promising and Profitable ° 
Investment on the Market To-day 4 
° During the Past 30 Years no Client 


has Lost a Dollar. 
BEVERLY H. BONFOEY 
Send for Booklet I. UNIONVILLE. MO. 


m™ LIVERPOOL 
“”’ LONDON 
“* GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, twit 




















NEW YORK OFFICE, No. 45 WILLIAM STREET. 
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THE 


United States Life Insurance 60. 


WW THE CITY OF NEW YORK ISSUES GUARANTEED CONTRACTS 


JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President 
FINANCE COMMITTEE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co, 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 
EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Pres. Importers and Traders Nat. Bank 


Good men,. whether experienced in life insur- 
ance or not, may make direct contracts with this 
va ag for a limited territory if desired, and 
secure for themselves, in addition to first year’s 
commission, a renewal interest insuring an income 
for the future. Address the Com a at its Home 
Office, No. 277 Broadway, New City. 











INCORPORATED 1851 


Berkshire Life Insurance Co. 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


W. D. WYMAN, President 


Its policies, which are issued at low 
rates, contain many liberal privi- 
leges. 


Correspondence invited. 


W. S. WELD, Supt. of Agencies 














The Savings bank versus 
LIFE INSURANCE 

A savings bank is a mighty good thing in its way, 
but it cannot take the place of life insurance. If you 
are 25 years old and should deposit regularly every year 
what it would cost you to insure your life for $1,000, 
it would be 30 years before your deposits increased by 
compound interest to an amount equal the insurance 
policy. Then, suppose you died in the meantime—in the 
first year. The savings bank would return your de- 
posit; the insurance company would pay the full face of 
the policy. From the bank your family can get only 
what you actually save—from the insurance company 
they will get what you intended to save. How number- 
less are the pretexts under which bank deposits are with- 
drawn and _snent, or loaned and lost? A policy in 
the METROPOLITANLIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


is a certaintv if onlv the premiums are naid. 


NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE C0. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement January 1, 1912. 
Capital Stock $1,000,000.00 
Reserve for Re-Insurance ° 7,212,863.55 
Reserve for Outstanding Losses........ 544,600.66 
posseve for Taxes, etc.. gave 150,000.00 
Reserve for Contingent Liabilities. 300,000.00 
NET. ‘SURPLUS ann hadewnens 2,630,276.06 


TOG Scmas 


JAMES NICHOLS, President 
H. A. SMITH, Vice-President 
B. R. STILLMAN, Secretary 
G. H. TRYON, Asst. Secretary. 
F. D. LAYTON, Asst. Secretary 
S. T. MAXWELL, Asst. Secretary 
FRED S. JAMES & CO., Agents, 123 William St., N.Y. 








$11,837,740.27 














1885 Twenty-sixth Annual Statement 1912 
jof-the 


GRANITE STATE 


Fire Insurance Company 
Of Portsmouth, New Hampshire 


Calvin Page, Pres. me Alfred F. F. Howard, Sec’y. 
= 


ASSETS. 
Albany, N. Y 
Allegheny County, Pz 
Boston, Mass. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Cincinnati, i 
Columbia County, 
Coos County, N. 
Cumbefland County, 
Dallas, Texas 
Dover, N. H 
Gloucester, Mass. 
Hillsboro County, 
Hudson County, N. J 
Kings County, Wash 
Laconia, N. H 
Los Angeles, ¢ 
Malden, Mass. 
Massachusetts, State 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Montpelier, Vt. 
Mount Vernon, N. 
Nashua, N. H 
Nashville, Tenn, 
New Hampshire, State 
Newton, Mass. 
New York, State 
New York, N. Y 
Norfolk, Va. 
Pittsfield, N. 
Portland, Me. 
Portsmouth, N. 
Quincy, Mass, 6,000.09 
Rutland, Vt. . 5,000.00 
Seattle, Wash. “3 29,224.00 
Taunton, Mass. = 
Waterville, Me. 
Wilton, N. 
Worcester, % 
Boston Elevated Railway Co 
Boston & Maine Railroad 
Concord & Montreal Railroad 
Fitchburg Railroad 
Illinois Central Railroad 
New York Central & Hudson River R.R. “ 
o«% % Pacific R. R. & Gt. Northern 


Bonds $10,000.00 
2 9,850.00 
40,295.00 
5,000.00 
9,175-00 
8,000.00 
10,000.00 
9,700.00 
22,870.20 
13,000.00 
9,325.00 
10,000.00 
24,500.00 
10,600.00 
10,000.00 
10,000.00 
12,000.00 
47,900.00 
4,812.50 
15,000.00 
9,012.50 
15,000.00 
10,380.70 
52,000.00 
9,135.00 
25,625.00 
53,950.00 
10,100.00 
2,500.00 
9,600.00 
20,000.00 


8,000.00 
9,250.00 
28,420.00 
9,145.80 
25,437-50 
32,815.60 
61,660.00 
4,881.00 
4,325.00 
11,375.00 


14,512.50 
10,125.00 
10,400.00 
20,000.00 
14,345.00 
14,000,00 
51,071.23 

400.00 


Peterboro & Hillsboro Railroad 

Portland & Oedensburg Ry. ‘ 

Boston & Maine Railroad............. Stock 

Concord & Montreal Railroad 

Illinois Central Railroad 

Pennsylvania Railroad 

General Adjustment Bureau 

—— Card, Gummed & Coated Paper 
°. 

Underwriters Salvage Co. of New York 

New Hampshire Nat'l Bank of Ports- 
mouth, N. H 

Real Estate owned by the Company 

First Mortgages on Real Estate 

Cash in Banks and Office 

Agents’ Balances, net 

Interest accrued 

Due from other Companies................. 


Total 


5,000.00 
625.00 


36,675.00 
45,000,00 
10,100.00 
51,344.94 
96,755.24 
5,336.26 
44.00 


$1,135,598.97 


Unpaid Losses $45,334-91 
Reserved for unearned premiums........... 562,502.56 
All other liabilities 15,857-73 


Total liabilities 
Capital Stock paid up 
Net Surplus over all liabilities.... 311,903.77 


Surplus as regards Policy Holders $11,903.77 


$1,135,598.97 


F. A. PAWLEY, Manager, 55 John St., New York City. 
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20 2na Year 


Sun Insurance Office 


OF LONDON 
The Oldest Insurance Company in the World 


Chief Office in U. S., No. 54 Pine Street, N. Y. 


SY 
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The 202nd Year of the Company’s Active Business Existence 
Founded A. D. 1710 





Abstract of Statement of Condition of United States Branch, December 3ist, 1911 
ASSETS 


Keal Estate in New York City, including Com- 
pany’s Office i 

Loan on Real Estate in New York City 

United States Government Bonds 

Railroad and other Bonds; Guaranteed, Pre- 
ferred and other Railroad Stocks and other 
Securities 

Cash in 

Cash in Agents’ hands and in course of col- 
lection 

Other a 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums............-+ $2,774,926 
Reserve for Losses in Process of Adjustment.. 264,921 
Réserve for Taxes and other Liabilities........ 135,194 
DUPPUNE GUCE GH TAMIR. 6c cies cc ccccccececes 1,344,180 


$4,519,221 








Trustees of the Funds of the Company in the United States: 


Herbert L. Griggs, Esq. James May Duane, Esq. Samuel T. Hubbard, Esq. 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
ATLANTIC BUILDING, 51 WALL ST., NEW YORK 


THE 
Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and Willissue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries. 
Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 


was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter ‘company was liquidated and 
Su rance part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, was 


used, with consent of the stockholders, by the At- 
lantic Mutual Insurance Com-any and repaid with 
a bonus and interest at the ex,iration of two years. 
During its existence the company 

has insured property to the 

value of $25,625,288,114.00 
Received premiums thereon to the 

extent of 245,318,624.22 
Paid losses during that period... 1375525,816.95 
Issued certificates of profits to 

dealers 87,544,160.00 
Of which there have been re- 


UNITED STATES BRANCH: emhich ie choi 
92 William Street, New York City "Gee atte 


Interest paid on certificates 
amounts to 
On December 31, 1911, the assets 
of the company amounted to.. 13,465,923-62 
The profits of the company revert to the assured 
and are divided annually upon the premiums 
terminated during the year, thereby reducing the 
cost of insurance. 
_ For such dividends, certificates are issued sub- 
ject to dividends of interest until ordered to be 
redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 
A. A. Raven, President, 
CorNELIUS Expert, Vice-President, 








OF LONDON 
INCORPORATED 1720 


7,405,660.00 

21,703,538.85 

Statement of Condition, U. S. 
Branch, January 1, 1912 


Assets, s ad $2 »593,740. 54 
Liabilities, - = 1,592,143.38 





Net Surplus to Policy- 


holders ad - 1,001,597. 16 





Water Woop Parsons, 2d Vice- President, 

CuHartes E. Fay, 3d Vice- President, 

Joun H. Jones ‘Stewart, 4th Vice-President. 
G. Stanton FLoyp-Jones, Secretary. 

















THE INDEPENDENT 








LARGEST FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
1849 Chartered by the State of Massachusetts J 9 12 
Incorporated 1 89 Charter Perpetual 


SPRINGFIELD 
FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
CASH CAPITAL $2,000,000.00 


Annual Statement, January 1, 1912 


ASSETS. 
Cash on hand, in Banks and Cash Items.................. $512,574.46 
Cash in hands of Agents and in course of transmission 879,366.05 
rs ih Ken bhi i iidie hc o6k pis 6 nin gen bd 6S PhKS 49,734.64 
Real Estate Unincumbered 300,000.00 
Loans on Mortgage (first lien) 1,440,595.00 
Bank Stocks 1,549,165.00 
Railroad Stocks 3,305,550.00 
Miscellaneous Stocks 1,239,612.50 
Railroad Bonds 344,500.00 
State, County and Municipal Bonds....................04. 445,250.00 
Miscellaneous Bonds ; 281,500.00 








TOTAL ASSETS - $10,407,847.65 


LIABILITIES. 
CAPITAL STOCK $2,000,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance 4,790,798.40 
Reserve Gor we wpe Lotess. ooo. si... ce ccc ce venacsecen 451,215.64 
Reserve for all other Liabilities. ... 2... ccccccccccccccces 295,126.00 





TOTAL LIABILITIES : - 7,537,140.04 


NET SURPLUS - - = + «= -s - 2,870,707.61 
SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS’ - - 4,870,707.61 
LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION -  $52,638,133.78 


A. W. DAMON, President” FRED’K J. BEATES, Asst. Sec. 
CHAS. E. GALACAR, Vice-Pres. PRIOLEAU ELLIS, Ass’t Sec. 
W. J. MACKAY, Secretary E. H. HILDRETH, Ass’t Sec. 

F. H. WILLIAMS, Treasurer 








Western Department, Cuicaco, ILLINots 
. HARDING & DEAN, Managers 
J. C. HARDING, Assistant Managers W. H. LININGER, 
E. G. CARLISLE, 2nd Assistant Manager 





PactFric’ Coast DEPARTMENT, San Francisco, CAL. 
GEO. W. DORNIN, Manager JOHN C. DORNIN, Ass’t Manager 


Agencies in all Prominent Localities throughout the United States and Canada 


NEW YORK CITY 
CHARLES G. SMITH, GERMAN AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. 

















THE INDEPENDENT 








“The Leading Fire Insurance Company of America.” 


AETNA 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Incorporated 1819. Charter Perpetual. 


Cash Capital, $5,000,000.00 
Cash Assets, ; 22,017,389.71 
Total Liabilities, . 9,183,194.97 
Net Surplus, : 7,834,194.74 


Surplus for Policy- Holders, 12,834,194.74 
Losses Paid in 93 Years, 128,003,578.89 


WILLIAM B. CLARK, President 
Ww. H. KING, Vice-President HENRY E. REES, Secretary 


Assistant Secretary, 
A. N. WILLIAMS E. J. SLOAN, E. S. ALLEN, GUY E. BEARDSLEY 


W. F. WHITTELSEY, Jr., Marine Secretary. 





WESTERN B BRANCH, { THOS. E. GALLAGHER, Gen’! Sou. 
L. 0. KOHTZ, Ass’t Gen’l Agen 
La Salle St., Chicago, Ills. | 1” 9: KOHTZ. Marine Gen’l Agt. 


PACIFIC BRANCH, E. © MORRISON, General Agen 
301 California St.,San Francisco, Cal. A. SANDERSON, Ass’t Gen’! "Agent. 


caeaee, a Ilis., 29 So. La Some st. 
K, 63-65 Beaver 
MARINE DEPARTMENT. ° e e { BOSTON 70 Kilby St. 
LADELPHIA, 226 Walnut St. 





JOHN M. TALBOT & CO., Agts., 95 William St., New York 





—— 








